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The objective of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act 
of 1965, Title 1 9 is to provide special education programs for the 
most educationally disadvantaged children in school attendance areas 
of greatest concentration of low«>income families. Local education 
agencies have developed and implemented programs on the premise 
that these programs were of sufficient size, scope, and quality to 
give reasonable promise of substantial progress towaord overcoming 
educational handicaps. To determine progress, we rely upon evaluation 
an important part of the process of education. Through evaluation, 
pupils strengths and weaknesses are diagnosed, educational practices 
are examined and plans are developed to more effectively meet our 
objectives. 

This report is a suiamasy of the progrers being made in the 
development and implementation of programs for the educationadly 



disadvantaged being offered by the Wisconsin schools during the 
1965-66 school year. The contents may be used to advantage by schools 
participating in these programs as well as those who are planning to 
participate in the future. We are forwarding this report in an 
effort to sh^e ideas with you. It is my hope that every person who 
is involved in the development or operation of these programs will 
find inforaation that can be used in an effort to fulfill his 
responsibility t© the educationally disadvantaged. 




William C. Kahl 

Superintendent of Public Instruction 
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PREFACE 



This report was prepared for the USOE uDder requireraent 

and follows the format presscribed by that office. While certain 
sections may not be clear to the. reader due to the presumetion within 
the report that the reader is fam.lliar with the format, it is felt 
that the most pertinent information is clear to the lay reader. 

This report is based on 9T percent of all Title I, K.S.E.A., projects 
in Wisconsin. While all projects, or 100 percent, were ultimately- 
evaluated, those not meetirsg the deadline for filing, the AWKUAb MVALUATIOt^ 
BEPOBT were not included in thi?i analysis. 

Unless otherwise specified, all data in Parts I, II, and III, emanate 
from 5^3 project evaluations completed fey LEAs, followinf? the format 
specified by the SEA. Tfeds figure represents 90 percent of all 

projects. 

Won-operational projects j, or those which did make fiscal expenditures 
but which were not able to become operational and actually ses've 
children, are evaluated as Part IV of this reports 

Part I, Ident i f y ing Inf ormat ion , perhaps can be clarified by defining’ 

” duplicated"’ and ^^du|ilicate^ counts, Unduplicvated count represents 
’’actual children” while duplicated count, or total number of Title I 
participants is not a "head count,” That is, one child may be 
participating in a reading project and a separate health project. 

In the imduplicated count. Item A. 1.2-., such a child would be counted 
as one. On Table II, such a child would be counted as' two . 

Questions regarding Items 6 - 11 are apparent for the tables indicated. 

Milwaid^ee’s projects are evaluated in a separate section because of 
the magnitude of. the city’s population and Title I allocation. It was 
felt that inclusion of a major city within the total state report 
would add such disproportionate numbers of children, appropriations, 
staff 5 etc. , to the total report that data would be unrealistically 
skewed. Further, in considering areas ©f questioning- where no 
weighting was given, ( e.g, , Was personnel a problem? Yes? Bo?) 
Milwaiikee’s problems would be given equal weighting with the smallest . 
school district in Wisconsin. While the problem of weighting and 
ranking remains in any state-wide analysis, the special treatment of 
Milwaukee does provide less distortion of the parameters than might 
otherwise be the case. 

The discrepancy between the total number of projects approved in 
Wisconsin and the total number analysed for evaluation purposes is 
explained in that projects received after the deadline for reporting, 
while evaluated on an individual basis, were not included in any formal 
• report, . . . 

Because @f the special nature of the state schools and- institutions 

funded in the program , they, too, were excluded from this report . 
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Appendices sjce not included in the report as in most cases the lEA 
has received them previously, or they are somewhat irrelevant to 
local interests. However, all appendices are available upon 
request from the Title I office. 



As a technical consideration, it should be noted that unless 
otherwise specified, the computational and rounding errors are less 
than one-half of one percent. All percentages are rounded to the 
nearest unit. 

Major responsibility for preparation of the state report was 
assumed by Ann Clark, Supervisor, Research and Evaluation, 

Title I, Division of Bastructional Services, Department of Public 
Instruction. 



WISCONSII? DEPARTMEt^T OP PUBLIC IKSTRUCTIOK 
DIVISION OF INSTRUCTIONAL SERVICES 



Rooert C^ Van Raalte , Assistant Superintendent 

Russell C. Mosely, Coordinator 
Federal Instructional Programs 

Frank N. Brown, Administrator, Title I 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act 



AmWiATWMS USW W THB BOW Of THIS UtPORT 

ESEA « Elementary and Secondaniy Education Act of 19^f « 

Public Law 69-10, 

SEA - State Education Agency. In Wisconsin, the Department of 

Public Instruction; Division of Instructional Services, 

Title I Office, 13T East Wilson Street , Madison, Wisconsin 

53T03 

LEA - Local Educational Agency. 

CAA, CAP » Community Action Agency , Community Action Program. 

Th© specific reference is to the programs under the direction 

of the Office of Economic Opportunity® 

OSSA - Cooperative Educational Service Agency. N ineteen such 
regional agencies are established in Wisconsin. 



PART ti IDTOIFYING INFORMATION 
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HiW: Aim P. Clark 

POSITION s Supervisor, Research and Eviduation. Title I. E.S.E.A. 
STATS: Wieeoasin 



PAM? II: SHORT ANSMI SECTION 



Fart A: Program Development and Descriptioa 

1* Onduplieated Qomt of public sebooX cbildrep 

involved in program, 61,552 

2. Onduplieated count of non«>public children 

participating, 12,923 

3 « Number of projects sex*ving an area within an 

approved CiUP. 56 



Total amount of money approved for X^s with an 

approved CAP* Not available 

at this time •+ 

5 * How many projects provided services for non* 
public children on the following bases : 



Dual enrolment during regular school day* None in Wisconsin 

See Appendix XIV 
for projects with 
"Shared Time" 



.Other Bases* 



Refer to Table S 



6* See Table 8,, Part II, Item e* 
To See Table S., Part II, Item e* 

• 8* See Table 8., Part'll, Item e* 

9 » See Table 8«, Part'll, Item e» 
^ * 

10 * See Table 8, , P^ II, Item e. 

11® See’Fe,rfc II , It©i II, Table 1® 
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PART n • 

i This table refers to the evaluation design, or how an LEA 

Item 11> expected to show progress^ academic or otherwise. Choices 

were previously delineated m the original federal guidelines. 



Table 1 





Evaluation 

Sample 

of 

Evaluation Design Projects 


Percent * 

■ ’ of • 

Total 


Total 
Humber 
' of 

Projects 


( 1 ) 


Two group experimental design 


. ’ , . 


' 






using the project group and a . 










conveniently available non-project 


■ 1%' ' - . 








group as the control. . * 


.'^5 


(2) 


One group design using a pretest and .. 
posttest on the project group to . ^ 
compare observed gains or losses 


.. * r-v - . * / 

• V .» ^ - 

V ^ 


^ ^ A ? 






with expected gains. 


200 

■i . ^ t. 


3? 

<1.,.*. S' 


220 


(3) 


One group design using pretest and/or 
posttest scores on the project group 
to cample observed performance 




i' * i ^ 


? 


•a 


with local, ^ate, or national ' 


* - • ‘ V 


.» * jV. " ^ ^ 






groups. 


112 


21 

V. * v'*'. 


123 


fU) 


One group design using test data on 
the project group to compare observed 
performance with e3q>eeted performance 
based upon data for past years in the 








[ 5 ) 


project school. 

One group design using test data on 
the project group, but no .comparison 


18 


3 


20 




data. 


102 


19 


112 


[6) 


Other 


8T 


16 


96 +32 


:t) 


Unknown 


0 




25 



In the ”Other‘* category, the most frequq explanation was that a combination 
of designs was used. F 6 r example, a cultural enrichment project might have 
used a standardised achievement test -in design- ( 3 ) tut ‘may hAve also used 
a locally devised gpestionnaire falling into design ‘category t 5 )t with the 
result that the LEA chose the classification, ®*Other”. ^.r- 

A few projects indicated m evaluation -design” -was 'beyond- their capabilities 
or that- they di^ not understand the categories® • . 

The*lJaiin@wii” category represents those projects received too late t© be 
included in this analysis, or which provided tmdeeipherable answers. 

The ”+32” of the ”Other” eategoiy refers to non-operational projects 
included In a separate analysis. 



PAHT Ills 



1. OPmTIOR MD SERVICES; 

II? iimwpiiniwtt WHII ■mm .« nr n iiia wl i — 

In a im p&/m^HAphA^ MUmtt thz ttfpu ai that the 

State SducatConaC Agencif ha& pfwvtded to LoeaZ BducatlonaZ 
Agzncte&» 

(This q,uestioE is more tborouglilj answered in the report 
Description of E^ogram Organisation and Administration, filed 
^ept^ber 2bV With the Division of Program 6perations , John 
F* Hughes, Director I Appendix I of this report.) 



Continum of Se/tuxee 

The SEA in Wisconsin has provided a wide t-mg& of services to 
LEAs. The most inmediate service was one of consultation prior 
to project application. This included on4^»tO"One conferences 
with supervisors and administrators, as well m visits to schools 
for consultation with total staffs. Assistance in project 
application was provided hy the SEA staff of supervisors who 
also approved projects and subsequently provided supervision, 
as well as continuing special consultation. Evaluation assistance 
was provided along the same cpntimum. 



Regtonai Meetings 

A series of regional evaluation meetings was provided in the 
first year of Title X, as well as meetings on a 19 region 
cooperati'vS educational agency basis. Bu^tailed description 
of these meetings is described in Appendix I, page 8. Special 
publications were available to the schools through the SEA. 
(Appendix XI ) Other general assistc^ce was provided through the 
Department of Public Instruction, in addition to the Title I 
staff. Appendix I, p, 7-9. 



In&tltitians HigheA Lea/mtng 

The SEA encouraged cooperative use of the universitie© and 
colleges in Wiseonslni and the University ©f Wisconsin tension 
Service provided special assistance, ^rther described in 
Appendix II I« 
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AdvdAOfiy BooAd 



The SEA. has appointed an Advisoiy Board of representati'ires 
from various LEA interest groups. This Board and its individual 
meiilbers have been available to consult vith both LEAs end SEAs. 

$ee Appendix IV.) 

a* DISSEMINATION ! 

(a) Pe&cJUbe. how iocal jM/ectd a/it dJU&mimtJuiiQ 

1 1 1 To oik^ ZocmZ aganalu 

LEAs are not emrrentlv disseminating 'Mata” 9 using 
the term in its precise definition® to other LEAs, 
except by special request. LEAs are sharing materials 
vMch have been found useful in in-service meetings 
and are exchanging ideas at conferences and meetings. 
Several LEAs plan to publish the results ©f their 
projects in educational journals, however. It is 
planned that the articles will then be disseminated 
through the SEA. 

(2) To tkt Steutz, Agmty 

Data is reported t© the SEA tteough the project application 

and ANNUAL EVALUATION OTORT, Appendix V, 

C&) V^cAibz; state. ptan& md a/t/imgmant6 ^oa dts>6minating 
tnioJamtion on pn.(miU4j/tg edaaUwnaZ pMctteeA, 

The SEA has disseminated a series of publications to 
LEAs (Appendix II) and is currently preparing a publication 
of locally devised evaluation instruments. SEA has partic- 
ipated with several institutions of higher education and 
federally funded projects in developing publications . The 
SEA has held four regional conferences for dissemination 
of information arising from the National Conference on 
Education of the Disadvantaged , as well as from LEAs. 

The proceedings of these conferences are also being 
disseminated in mihaeographed form. Also, tape recordings of 
the meetings are available from the SEA. 



3. EVALUATION S 

(а) Pue/Ube, oSAdAtanae. puA AtatB. ha& pxovdded to lomZ a§mc 4 M 

iofi zooJUiation* 

See Appendix i, page 8, b., plus Appendix VI. 

(б) LUt the. names and titles oi aUL Atate peMomel dmolmd m 
pnovidCng evaluation oAAistame^ 

See Appendix I, page 5, Ann Clark. 



Ce} LUt tke. and 4Mt4;tution& oK agencZe& oj aJU 

coMuttanti 4jwolvad in pnavixUng evaluation od^i^tanaa 
jtu tke, 4^e. 

At the present time, no consultants are providing evaluation 
assistance to the SEA. However, consultcmts were utilized 
in evaluation conferences. (See Apnendices X and VX) At the 
local level agencies have utilized assistance fr^ institutions 
of higher education. Approximately 172 projects, or about 
27 percent, report a direct connection with an institution 
of higher education in Wisconsin. Xn some instances in-service 
speakers have been obtained outside of the state. Ho contracts 
have been issued to private evaluation agencies, to the 
knowledge of the SEA. 

id] €vaJiuiutijon da&ign^ 



Refer to Table 1. 



KftJOR FRoiil^ AREAS 

(a) UmkA mch tkt ioJUa^ng cate^ofUu, de&c/ti6e majon, 
pnoblmii mcow/vteAed by y§uJi Statz In adm.tiUt€A4jny the. 

Titlz l pJtogmn: 

ID Revtmlng Pnapo&ai^ . ! 

. . . While many of the eoncei^s to he listed within these 

four areas of major prohleme have now been solved, or 
. . soiffi^hat resolved, after the first year’s operation of 

Title Is they are listed here in order, to give a total 
pieture of the first ye^ of operation, and perhaps to 
provide information for pre-planning in other innovative 
programs being oonsidered for establishment, so that 
the same diffieulties might be avoided, rather than faced 
as problems. 



Lack 0^ T 4 we PimiUng 

Perhaps the tritest and yet most hampering of all the 
problem areas within Title I was that the law was passed 
with such haste that few states or schools, if any, 
were ready to accept and operationalize its potential. 
Only 1 percent of projects in Wisconsin were able to 
begin in the fall semester of the first year funds 
became available. This situation must be constantly 
kept in mind wiile reviewing other problem areas. 

For example, s .aff lacks might not have been so glaring 
if more time fof planning had been available. 

Similarly, problems involving the ambiguity of guidelines 
mighi^ have beei solved before reaching the field , if more 
planning time lad been avai^ble. 



PeZafj 4M Gna.ntA 

The delays in determination of basic SEA grant provided 
further obstacles to state and local operation in the 
early sts^es of Title I. The lack of policy from 
the USOE as to procedures prior to allocation of 
funds provided more confusion at all levels . Further 
delays accrued when it became necessary for the 
SKA administrator to review each project to be 
approved. (Again; lack of staff and previously re- 
ferred to problems is relevant here. ) As is 
discussed in the Section, Part I¥i HON-OPERATIONAL 
PROJECTS , some LEAs viewed these delays as the 
reason their projects did not become operational. 



Lmsk oi StaU 

lack of staffs and/or lack of trained staff » at 
toth the state and federal levels seemed to he a major 
obstacle to early operation. There was no "degree®* 
available for administering federal programs for the 
disadvantaged. Few people were identified as 
knowledgeable in the area. As a result, very little 
leadership was available at either state or federal 
levels. Snap judgments were made of necessity, but 
the quickness of jud^ent was not necessarily the 
problem«»£’ather snap jud^ents based on almost total 
inexperiene® led to serious complications at tlie local 
level. Few persons in federal and state administrative 
positions chose or were able to make clear-cut decisions 
as to policy affecting programs or guidelines for 
operative aspects within programs. 



JkUd&tUfiu 

The lack of guidelines prior to the availability of 
funds, and the lack of clear-cut guidelines 'hre two of 
the most criticised areas within the Title I program. 
Where areas of ambiguity existed in the guidelines, 
problems immediately arose. \i^ere state policies 
differed from federal policies, conflicts arose. 

While this is not to imply that any program ever is 
without difficulty in this sphere, it is felt that 
guidelines must of necessity be "field-tested" and 
developed prior to adoption for operation pr©grams. 



CZ^UcjoZ VqMH 

The amount of professional time necessarily devoted 
to details such as checking of budget figures , 
completion of all forms, etc. , was a frustrating 
obstacle in the period of early operation. Supervisors 
charged to review programs found themselves forced to 
check fiscal matters , advise on evaluation procedures, 
and even suggest routes for hiring personnel® Wiile 
this problem was viewed as hampering at the time, 
it was necessarily handled in order to facilitate 
operational projects. It did serve as a learning • 
experience, enabling the professional staff to know 
more exactly what its secretarial, clerical and 
accounting needs would be for Fiscal Year 196 ?. 



RagiomZ Ofilct 



The imcertainty of the BEA and the USOE as to the role 
of the regional office in line/staff organisation » 
provision of service to the SEA, decision-making, 
and similar activities has posed ^ sorea of questioning, 
if not a problem of major concern. 



CowmimZaaZlon 

It is felt that there is a lack of adequate two-way 

communication between federal, state, end loc^ agencies 
on the application forms, policies, and procedures. The 
information on the forms is not adequate, we believe, 
for providing the reality of project operation. 

Realizing that it may not be practical to revise the 
forms each year, it does seem reasonable to recommend 
that a constant review of the project application forms 
be made especially during the early years of the program. 
Such a review and recommendation have been made by Title I 
personnel in Wisconsin. This study was made with the 
best interests of the program in mind and with a hope 
of favorable consideration by the USOE. 



[1\ Ope/iaJUon and Se^i/^ee 

UeZoJtiom to OtheA State Agmctiu 

The SEA has maintained extremely good working 
relationships with the Offiee of Ecohomie Opportunity 
as noted in a separate section titled “Coordination ©f 
Title I and Commimity Action Programs,” This can be 
' attributed in large measure to the' cooperatiire efforts 
at the administrative level, 

A working relationship has been maintained in Wisconsin 
for masiy years between the Wisconsin Welfare Department 
and the Department of Public' Instruction at various 
levels and in connection with various activities. This 
cooperation has increased as a result -'of the involvement 
of the Division of Mental Hygiene in P,L« 89-313, 

The Governor’s Committee oh Coordination of Federal 
Aid Administration maintains an interest in all 
Federal aid programs operating in Wisconsin. It seeks 
to inform other agencies and is in a position to inform 
the public through its coii^ilation and limited publication 
of description of the various programs that can and are 
receiving federal funds, 

Wisconsin has a very active Board of Public Health, Some 
■ of the health services being funded under E.S.E.A. ^ 

Title I have caused some concern on the part of the Board 
in view of their great interest in the health problems 
of the state. 



State Vepmitmmtal md 

Oiitce fAoceduAe PAecedenti 

Lack of staff has becom© a foregone conclusion in any 
statement of problems relative to Title I, Stenographic 
staff is particularly a problem, in that the need for 
such assistance in this particular federal program is 
much higher than in most state progr^s, due to the 
additional burden of local federal agencies to 
report t©, -as well as' constat eoimuaieation with 
interested agencies within the department, the more 
involved application procedures, higher voliam© of 
mail, etc® A survey ©f secretarial time 'involved in 
the processing of one project application, that is, 
cheeking to se© that all the pages are ia, cheeking 
computation, cheeking for signatures , etc®, involves 
an average ©f one hour per project, 'This is time spent 
before any professional staff sees the project® If 
eorresponaence is necessary, for example, the average 
hour may be expanded t© include receipt of the 



correspondence, a duplication of the checking process, 
and, hopefully, filing aiid referral to the supervisor 
at that point. The ratio of secretaries to supervisors 
could he considered t© he as high as 1 3/^ to 1. It is 
anticipated, however, that much of this problem can be 
resolved with the establishment of a 1 to 1 ratio. 

This problem is being given careful consideration and 
corrective action is anticipated. 

Similarly, the need for conferences with several 
representatives from individual school districts in 
the Title I office with supervisors requires some 
restricted, at least, even if not entirely private and. 
separate, office s,pace® 

While private ©r semi~private offices may be desirable 
for improved efficiency, it is recognised that Title I 
personnel are part of the Department of Public 
Instruction and are subject to the policies and pro- 
cedures governing the department. With the policies 
and procedures of the department being reviewed 
constantly, it is anticipated that everything possible 
will be done to improve the efficiency of this prognun. 

Mother departmental policy has been to place the main 
basis for evaluation ©f on-going programs primarily 
on field visits supervisory reports as a means of 
communicating with local educational agencies. These 
reports have also been utilized administratively to 
maintain a working knowledge of the supervisors’ areas 
of emphasis and visitations. Although there is a desire 
to have the department operate as a unit, there is a 
recognition that differences d© exist among programs and 
that variations in administration may be necessary 
for most effective operation. 

Title 1 has evaluation of program content and effectiveness 
”buixt-in,®* Much of the information included in the 
project description filed with the application and the 
annual evaluation requirement constitute a substantial 
part of the total evaluation procedure. While this proccuss 
varies somewhat in degree from that of what might be 
called "regular” supervision, there is similarity. In both 
instances, data presented in written form as well as field 
observations s conferences, etc., are part of the total 
©valuation process. The degree of difference is being 
explored® Changes, if any are t© be made, will depend on 
the results of a study which will be concluded after 
©bs©rvati@n under normal operating conditions® One major 
aspect of a normal ©peration involves that of informing 
the LM Of its basic g.rant prior to the beginning of 
a fiscal year® If IMs'bave an opportunity to plan projects 
and the BEA has the opportunity to approve them prior to the 




start of a school years such a plan will have 
implications for the evaluation ©f the present 
operation of SEA, Title I staff* In view of the 
fact that a number of factors, as stated in this report, 
have hindered the operation to date, it is difficult 
after such a short period of operation to determine 
what effect precedents for SEA operation will have upon 
the ftmetions t© he performed by the Title I staff 

The SEA Assistant Superintendent who heads up the 
Division of Instructional Services which includes Title I 
is kept informed relative t© the operation of this program. 
This interest and close cooperation is maintained 
not only for the purpose of keeping informed but with 
the idea of making ehmiges which will improve the operation 
of the program* 



Kft6etuie Adniini&Piatii^e Co&t5 

lifhlle adtoinistrative costs during the first year of 
Title I- operation were adequate for operation of the 
program at an appropriate level, no guarantees or minimums 
for state administrative costs were incorporated into 
legislation. As a result, Wisconsin finds itself in the 
position of facing reduced allocations, but being 
committed to the existing staff, and considers the 
existing staff minimal for ^continuing operation. This 
.problem will be more thoroughly covered in the 19 oo- 6T 
evaluation report, but is one which should be sonsideiped 
immediately. 



Impact 

Few state departments or loc^ school districts ware 
in a position t© conceptualise the magnitude and impact 
of the Title I progrto and its role in the school. Few 
agencies were able to radically change programs or 
existing organisational procedures. Few agencies were 
in a position to realize the opportunities for 
utilizing Title I as, .a model of federal«state coordination 
within an educational department. Pew agencies were 
able to coordinate fiscal functions, data pr©ceseiag 
procedures, and general supervisory functions, let alone 
visualize radical reorganization possible under the 
flexible administrative structure ©f Title I® Perhaps 
the major problem of the impact of Title 1 is that in many 
eases its impact has been t© enforce stereotypes, and 
it has succeeded in only a minority of cases of enforcing 
true innovation in educational agencies® 



I 
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fhe finaaeial proWems iavolTiag Title I projects eaa 
be placed in three eetegerlea: 

a« The tendency to request more money than needed for 
the q,uasrter» (la all fairness 9 however, the inability 
of complies to fill orders was partly responsible 
for LMs not spending as much during a given period 
m anticipated#) 

b» Flaeing of proposed expenditures in the proper .line 
items. (For example, there was much confusion 
regarding supplies, instructional materials, and 
equipment « ) • 

e, Generally inadequate record keeping includedi 
a misunderstanding of procedures for liquidating, 
eonfiising basic grant with approved amount of 
project 5 desire to transfer money from one project 
to another without proper consent, failure to 
keep reports in proper sequence, and lack of 
understanding relative to making corrections. 

^'Ihile the above problems have been a nuisance, they are 
not m serious as one night expect. Through constant 
review of the reporting procedures and a much closer 
observation of all aeeomnting procedures-, many of 
the above problems began to disappear near- the end of 
Fiscal Year 1965“-66» 

It should be pointed out that delays of one kind or 
another also have a marked influence on the accounting 
procedures. Borne bMs fear there might not be enough 
money to go ero'tmdi thus, they to get as many 
dollars as they can when making quarterly requests. 

There are others who, during the rush, misunderstood 
the procedures and did not request any funds, thinking 
that all purchases, services, etc., should be completed 
before ps^nieat \^“©uld b@ approved ^ 
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Ill Eva£ucuUon 



The task of eollectiag data on the man^ diirergent 
aspects of Title I, on a state-vide and ultimately 
nation-wide basis is, ,of course, beliCTioth in itself. 
Choice of date to be collected , format for collection, 
methods of providing consultative services and ev^uation 
assistance, data processing procedures, and Many other 
decisions having to be made on ”sn@.p'® basis have 
provided a series of probl^s. 



GuldaHnu 

More specifically, the lack at guidelines and fomats 

for evaluation prior to the end of the school year 
was considered a primary problem* Because of the 
unavoidable lag between USOE's Issuance of guidelines 
and the SM*s implementation of appropriate instruments 
for collection, LMs were necessarily handicapped. 

Further, the USOB*s funding of activities such as the 
contract to the Nationed Training Laboratory of HEA. 
for a manual on evaluation to be available in summer 
of 1966, and not having distributed such a manual in 
spite of national publicity that such would be available, 
is questioned at the state and local level, and certainly 
becomes a problem. (If the draft of the recent guide 
to evaluation is the result of the lEA work, credit 
should be given to that group. ) 



P&UonnoJt 

The lack of personnel trained to evaluate provides 
another obstacle at federal, state, and local levels. 

An evaluation specialist (if such a person exists) 
must have a knowledge of educational measurement , 
experimental design , statistical procedures , develop-- 
mental psychology, the nature of the disadvantaged 
child, a familiarity with data processing procedures , 
the ability to relate to untrained personnel responsible 
for evaluation in the field, and a familiarity with 
bweaucratie procedures , and personnel involved in 
such bureaucracies , Wm guidelines are available to 
such persons , even if they existed* Measurement 
specialists , as well as independent companies , were 
poorly equipped to handle the multitudinous needs of 
evaluation of Title X. As a result , inadequate 
measurement devices were rampant dwiag the first 
year , standardised tests were used in many inappropriate 
circumstances, little "hard” data was collected, and 
misuse of evaluative information was not infrequent * 




CmpambltUy: oi PATA 

A major problem in evaluation has been that of the 
incomparahility ©f projects and ‘resultant evaluative « 

data. Individual project even when emphasising a 
similar program-reading, for example— were divergent 
in objectives, emphasis, implementation, type of 
teachers, time, duration, type of children served, 
criteria for inclusion, and many other variables. 

While diversity is certainly a positive element 
within Title I programs « ceirtain standards for test 
administration, certification of teachers, minimal 
program criteria, etc • , are needed before meaningful 
comparisons can be made. While such provisions are 
being implemented during the current operational year, 
for., purposes of the first year, attempts to reconcile 
comparability gaps were not a major effort . 



StandoAdiz^dSutB 

Frequently, the standardized test is considered as 
being a base of comparability of Title I projects 
because of the assumptions inherent in the standard?- 
izatlon process , However, many of those same 
assumptions make the base inappropriate for all phases 
of Title I. 

While it is beyond the scope of this item to discuss 
cultural bias, inadeq.uacies of existing normative 
data, etc. , the point to be made is that projects 
such as the NEED ASSESSMNT, INSTRUMENT COMPILATION 
AND DEVELOPmT OP RELEVANT NORMS TO FACILITATE LOCAL 
EVALUATION OF TITLE X PR0GRAI4S, PROPOSAL OP THE 
INSTRUCTIONAL RESEARCH LABORATORY, UNIVERSITY OP 
WISCONSIN, concentrating on re-norming of existing 
devices, developing new instruments, and studying the 
measurement problems within Title I schools should be 
given serious consideration at the USOE level ; and the 
USdE may appropriately provide leadership for and impetus 
to thbse individuals concerned with educational measurement 
to meet, or initiate, programs at least to investigate 
evaluation needs for the disadvantaged. 
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A» , * * 

■‘' ’‘C^her’ problems wMeh e®ul4 be listed here _ appear 
eleevhere la mor^ detail i relatloaships with aon- 
piiblic sefeools (see Pi^ I9 Item 9)» develoj^ent 
■ of appropriate objectives (see Part HI 9 It^ 8)9 
recognising the needs of disadvantaged dhildreh 
(see Part IXIj Item S), and miBSonceptions as ib 
'the -scope of legislation ■(see' Part Iten 5). 

i . * 

A problem perhaps not adequately ‘discussed in another 
section is the lack of trained or appropriately oriented 
■ personnel at all levels in the LM« Professional staff « 
such as reading specialists » teachers trained with 
disadv£u&taged children 9 psychologists, social workers, 
etc., tie a. perennial problem in any program. However, 

' Title.- "i added new -dimensions to staff inadequacies. 

Administrators, although not in sho:^ supply, ‘^ere 
frequently not attuned to the need for changa and 
innovation in Title I. Many were unduly concerned by 
the aspect of reporting evaluative data as specific 
as- ^required under Title I. Tliere was a shortage 
of adi^inistrat ive personnel able and/or willing to 
acquire the many skills necessary for flexible and 
, ...effective administration of Title I— skill in 
. ' evaluating the .he^s of a group of children now 
recognised as a national pE’Oblem, skill in writing 
projects acceptable to federal and state officials , 
skill in relating to the rest of their staff the 
importance of Title I activities, skill in evaluating 
programs where specialised evaluation staff was not 
available, skill in fiscal accounting, skill In 
reading "between the guidelines" , mid msaerous 
undefinable assets for effective local administration 
of Title I. 
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mATioN OF i?m;E 1 TO cmBR gmes 



Hoi/o em iwnd& ion. TaMa I hzbn% mod An. eom^ction laWit 
lal TAMiL V 

mtle V funds have been used by the state ageaey to strengtbaa 
its Xeadersbip capacity. In this respect, the SBk has funded 
new positions in the areas of pre-school, soei^ work, research, 
imd finance, which inqprove the ability to proisote the int^t 
and purposes of Title 1 apaaft from the direct application 
funding procedure. Ttm SEk is funding positions in the finance 
section which assist audit procedures undo?* Title I. 

Besearch and innovation Title I personnel are occasionally 
involved in consulting with administrative staff for the 
Title I piro^ects. Use of Title V funds in data processihdg 
has enabled utilization of this resource for processing as it 
relates to Title I finance, evaluation and application. 

According to the Deputy State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, such use of Title V funds points out the successes 
in cooperation. Perhaps the only problem area cbncems the 
lack of enough money to develop supporting personnel for all 
areas. It is apparent that with the vast needs of the 
Wisconsin State Department of Education, the funds under 
Title V are inadequate to develop thu agency totally in any 
one or several fields— consequently, in Wisconsin, Title V money 
is primarily focused into areas in Which the Departmient is void 
of any technical assistance and leadership, end not having 
adequate funds readily available from other sources. Therefore, 
use of Title V funds to assist in Title I activities has 
‘ b^en somewhat minimal. 



IKTEB-BELATIOHSHIP OF TITLE 1 HITH OTHER TIMS OF E,S*1.A. 
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, Mow a/te imd& (ok liM.t I beM^ iUe.d 4.n a&nsteeMon mixh 
(a) rut& II 

There are 15 projects that li®t a relationehip to Title II 
E.S,E«A® It is ka&m^ howeirer, that while the relationship 
is not specified in a nnmher of other projectSs Title II 
funds are senring as part of the support to the improvement 
of opportunities to the educationally disadvantaged* In 
a few cases 9 Title II funds have been directed t© special 
centers created as Title I projects* 

Frequently, in meeting a hroad need for materials to serve 
the general pupil Mid teacher populations Title II funds 
have served children involved specifically in Title I 

projects. 

An example of such coordination is the establishment of a 
materials center at Keshina through a Title I project and the 
allocation of an additionii.1 $5 #000 for materials for that 
specific school, from Title II funds. This is a part of the 
Shawano Fublic School!. The success of this particular 
project cannot be ascertained at this date, since completion 
of the building and ©f delivery of materials has been alow. 

According to the administrator of Title II, E.S.E.A. , such 
an example represents the type of successes achieved in the 
coordination of Titles I and II o While no major problems 
seem to have presented thmselves during this year’s operation, 
consideration should fee given to th® provision that Title I 
funds can be used for instructional materials, and that 
Title IX funds may well be more urgently needed to serve the 
needs of groups not included in any other category or 
special aid groups e.g., the gifted. 



Hm et/ie Ti^e I (und$ 6eiw§ ti&ed wWt T4Me4 III and JV? 
idi ZitieA in and 11/ 

Funds under Title are allocated and funded 

directly to a local ichool district or iatemediate agencies 
by the federal governments Whatever cross-over of funds 
between Title I and Title III does occur is through the 
federal-local contract and procedures* From time to time 
the is involved in the development of projects with LMs 
in which we suggest the proper flowing of fUads if* in fact, 
the program under Title III is directed to educationally 
disadvantaged children^ 

Title IV funds, of course, are also a direct federal allotment 
to local agencies for research purposes. Only the U. S._ 
Office of Education would have ^y ability to control the 
application of Title IV ^fmids to the educationally 
disadvantaged population of Title I. 

Most of the grants under Title III is Wisconsin have been of 
the planning and development variety rather thah operational 
grants. The ability of the local school district to mount 
effective Title III proposals depends, in large part, upon the 
kind of technical assistance that the state agency can give 
to such districts. The direct field help that is offered by 
the U. S. Office of Education outside of guidelines aad 
Title 111 does not provide for much face-to-fe©e _^ssidtance« 

The utilization of Title IV toy school districts is minimal 
at this time, sophisticated procedures for writing 

proposals to the U. S. Office of Education under Title IV 
are beyond the research and capacity of local sshool districts 
in many cases . As a result , we fiad institutions of higher 
learning writing most of the proposals and receiving them 
rather than local school districts , 



I&l ^(LGommndationA ion, ctoi^e 

^ere is difficulty in caioeating aud flofd.ng funds teem 
different titles which have different sources of control 
and procedures in order to maximize the affect on the 
disadvantaged populatioEo The USOE to local school 
district relationshipis in Titles lit and IV do not enable 
the state t@ the hind of relationships it mii^t 

if they came throuf^ the state. 

As eeu;h state contemplates the use of its Title V funds* 
personnel from the U. S. Office are quick to point out that 
these funds can he used for every pu^ose of the other 
Titles Of the Act. The amounts of sbhey available under 
Title V certainly do not lend themselves to developing 
the supporting personnel for all the other titles that 
officials in the U. S. Office would recommend. 

Title V is the most flexible of all the Titles under the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act and provides increased money to state 
educational agencies to enhance their leadership potential. 

Without question, it is accos^i^ned by a minimum of regulation^ 
leaving the state to determine which of its programs it needs 
to develop. It is also apparent that the vast needs of the 
state department of education and the sources of funds under 
Title V are inadequate to . develop the agency totally in any one 
or several fields. Our own Title V money is flowing primarily 
into areas in which the department is void of any tedhnical 
assistance and leadership rather than the fleshing out of 
the administrative capacities of Title X or Title III. 






6» COORDINATION OF TITLE I AHD COMTCTm ACTIQH FROGBM^ 

M Umb€A, oi pfuojtcU AM.thQ: local eduLcMloml that 

AOAve an oko& takeA^ tkoAt 4 a m appfwv^ Commute Action 
PAogJtm» 

There are appreacmately 36 projects ia IiEAe that serve aa 
area in which there is an approved Commnnit;^ Action Program* 

i » 

(c) &lhat action hoA bcm taken at the ttate leozl to In&u/tc 
^ iUfOAsUnatlon and coopMtlon biMxjem J4Mc J applicant and 
■l.x Comunlty Action Agendas at the local level, {Include 
AelatlonAiiilp udtk State Technical A&AlAtmce Agency*] 

The SEA has worked closely with the Director of, the Office 
of Economic Opportunity, as well as local directory ‘rpf 
CAAe and CAPs. Appendix j , 11, b«, describes the ' 
specific procedures under the working relationship* The 
' . Joint memorandum referred to as Appendix III is included 

as Appendix VII. 

In addition, CAA regional representatives are included on the 
Title I mailing list for conferences and other special 
activities. In the recent series of conferences, four 
directors were im’ited to participate as discussion leaders* 
(See Appendix VI, Conference Agendae.) A list of Community 
Action Agencies is included as Appendix VIII. 

Cooperation of the local CM agency was rated by Title I 
LEAs as: 



Very cooperative 68^* 
Fairly cooperative 20^ 
Disinterested 12^ 
Not Cooperative less than 1% 






In interpreting the responses to ranking eooparatioas it is 
s^iggeati've that mueh more eH^hssi© on cooperation and smt,ui^ 
nnderetanding is needed* 

Compliance with the ^^Stateaent by Community Action Agency** has- 
hem the first success in securing CM^ffiA cooperation* In 
Wisconsin^ success has been moderate in the sense that the CAP 
agencies haye only been in operation approximately one year, end- . 
many school districts were relatively unaware of the existence 
and/or fmetion prior to the Title I compliance section. However, 
great success has been gained in the sense of laaking the CAA and ■ 
LEA mutually aware of the possibilities for coordination and 
reinforcement with their mutual programs. Several CM directors -'■ 
have sought out Title I directors to explain their position of 
reinforcement md cooperation, rather than the misperceived, in 
lasny cases, role of "approval” or "disapproval,** Similarly, 
school administrators or board members 
have in some cases been in the CAP Boards of Directors. 

Cd) According to the State Director ©f CMs, there are no 

imediate recommendations for revising legislation concerning 
CAP - Title I. 

Undoubtedly the two acts will be used in a 
reinforcing manner in fiscal year 196? than 
in the previous year. Since there are pre- 
school child development projects under 
Title I of the education act, as well as 
Title II of the Economic Opportunity Act 
this kind of interrelationship or inter- 
.: action Is becoming intensified. There are 

some instances where it is possible that 
Title I, library services, md vocational 
aids may be provided as adjuncts to the 
anti-poverty projects being developed by 
., ..■the CAPS. 



5. BaPKEMEHTATIOH OF gEGTIQ^ 2Q5 Ca) Cl) 



lal In 0fd^ a£ due^bt tkt tgpu oi pmjuU that 

weAe not appmmblt mkm i<lMt mhmJUbm* 

(hi In ofsd^ oi pfi&oe^mc^f duoMbe, the, amton mi&coneMptijonA 
of iocat macatiomt agmctu conae^nct^ TAtZt X» 

It ia difficult to separate ”t^@s ©f projects which were not 
approvahle” from *kiscone@ptions about Title I” as, obviously, the 
niseonceptions led to certain inappropriate project applications* 
When the Misconceptions were corrected, projects were modified 
accordingly by LEAs« 

However* • * 

(b) The primary misconception wass Title I provided general 
aid to education mid the disadvantaged children, as an 
afterthought, could be included in the improved general 
activities* 

Ca) Projects to fund * in-*serviee activities for the entire 
school staff came under this category* Physical 
education activities, such as buying baseball 
equipment, building a swimming pool, expanding play- 
ground equipment, etc* , were some of the unapproved 
projects which were resultant from this misconception* 

(b) Another general misconception was that the Title I funds 
could be used extensively to support non-public progrjBms* • 
The continuum of misunderstanding was broad in this category* 
Non-public schools could have their own Title 1 projects— 
Title I equipment could be based in the non-public school— 
non-public children could be transported with Title I funds— 
and similar ideas were prevalent in the early stages of the 
act* 

Ca) Projects were received from non-public schools 

Independently of the public schools in the area,i!)any 
conq^Xaints were voiced when USIAs necessarily limited 
non-public control of equipment and pers©mel funded 
under Title I, erroneous news media reporting compoundted 
misinformation, and existing state laws, m@lear in 
some aspects of the relationship of the public and 
non-public schools provided more confusion* 

(b) A third misconception was relative to the extent of equipment 
purchased unter Title I. Some few schools viewed the act as 

■ a chance t@ equipment for the total gchool, fund 
vocational shops, provide office equipment for general 
staffs etCo Others viewed the act as a chance to try new 



efai|ineat».‘^t- failed t© fi@M t@st^ eompare^ ©r otherwise 

”8ho5-around*' for what might he appropriate for the individual 
Wi needs. 

(a) Projects which exemplified m @v@r-»d@p©atence ©n 

eqtuipment, equipient inappropriate to project objectives « 
proportions of funds spent ©n equipient inconsistent with 
the total appropriation 9 md et^ipment which came mder 
general aid t© education {such m pla^rgrottiid 
etc. } were retimied for eoasultatioa and modification. 

The requirement for eiraluatioa wss generally misintean&reted hy 
most agencies. Much eoaeera ims esdiihited that a **bad** project-** 
or one which did not show an increase in test scores— would 
result in a loss of fimds. Others felt that standardised 
tests constituted the totality of @val«tion» Still others 
viewed evaluation m a part of the ^federal control" being 
foisted upon local schools. 

(a) Projects which were considered to be inadequate in the 
area of evaluation were those which relied on only one 
measure (standardized or otherwise) to evaluate a 
program, others were those which gave ambiguous or 
meaningless cliche's » such as "teacher evaluation". 

Inadequate objectives provided another area of misconception. 

Some ZiEAs failed to reach a concrete and comunicable level 
in discussing educational objectives. As a result , it was 
not clear how implementation and evaluation fitted into many 
of the project goals. 

(a) Projects with Inadequate objectives but' with basically 
acceptable plans for implementation and evaluation were 
re-written by LEAs with consultation and guidance from 
SEA supervisors, and a series of publications on the 
writing of educational objectives was issued. 

Other misconceptions , and resxzltant xmspprovable aspects of 
projects Included: inclusion of too many children; projects 

based on school rather than pupil needs ; lack of in-service 
training; inadequate detail or over-generalization in 
describing implementation ; failure to consider the establishment 
of - "target schools"; end a definition of disadvantagement or 
derivation which was inconsistent with the specifications and 
spirit of the act. 
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9SIVE AHMiYSIS 



a« The most idde3^ used methods for establishing project areas 
• were scho®l surveys— this is eonsistent across SMSA classifications. 
While it is true that 'AFQQ data can be effectively used in 
most metropolitim areas $ certain concerns for confidentiality, 
agency control, etc., limit their use in many areas* School 
surveys cover a continuum of sophistication from conferences 
with the school secretary to a population census of the entire 
school district, as in Hichiend Center, Project Ho« ^9* 

b^, e* In discussing needs for the first year of fiseid operation, one 
finds that the categories of activities funded provide the 
most evidence of need. (Hote that Wisconsin amended the 
1966»6? application fom to include a section on analysis of 
needs within the scope of the school and the disadvantaged 
child. ) The table entitled ’'Project Classification", Item c. 
presents a list of the most prevalent activities funded, based 
on the LM's intezpretation of its most pressing needs , 
given the limits of funding and available personnel and 
facilities. 

d« This figure is consistent with Table XI, per pupil costs by 
SMSA classification. 



See Table for item c. following. 
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— ‘ : '‘Ferceni*” 

Pralect SlagBificatioa • • v ’ of Total 

£»aiiguage. 

Includes deT@lopMemtaI reading, remedial reading, 

reading centers, ete« Hote s Remedial reading 

per m eensstitiites less than 23% off this category. 5^»9% 



Health a^d Physical Education 

Includes health detection and education, special 
eg.uipment, etc* 2.3 

• Cultt:^al • ^ „ 

Includes smsie, art, field trips, and lectures 3*1 



Supportive Services ••-■ 

Includes guidance and counseling off students and 
parents, services of social workers and psychologists, 
^ vocational training. - : 



Library ■ 

Includes librarians and aides, special eoLuipment, etc. 
Handicapped Children 

Includes mentally retsn^ded, emotionally distisrbed, 
physically handicapped, and gifted underachievers^ 
special learning disabilities, speech correction, and 
language therapy. 

Personnel Improvement 

Includes in-service training, curriculum development , 

staff increases , etc. 



pocial Studies 

I Includii^stosy , geography, etc. 

Vocational 

Includes counseling, job placement, work-study, 
I workshops, dropout projects, etc. 

Pre-school . 

Includes Day Car©, Headstart, etc. 



kathematies 



Includes reaedial classes ; 



etc. 



k.6 



1.1 






3.6 

.3 

.3 



2.0 



2.0 



ol.^ 



Reaching Method 

’ Includes’ ®mall groups, team teaching, lay aides, 
special equi^ent® etc. 

. 

' Mscellaneous 

°**’lncS^F^Aentifieati®a and diagnosis , for exaa^le© 
Combination of or More Categories 



2.2 

2»2 
16. § 



Other 





|e| The. pfLumt pn^mupal mojoimWv^ by 

Z&mt 4 m mptm^mtlnQ p^o/ec£d« 



Percent* 

^oblai of Total 



Bcniment 31$ 

Of the respondents within this category $ 68 
percent retorted. late arrival as the specific 
prohlm^ About 10 percent reported that 
equipient was cancelled » and. still another 
10 percent’ reported that more time should fe© 
spent on selection of materials and equipment, 
and that the project needs were not clearly 
known before ordering* 



Evaluation 20$ 

Dhe major specific area in this category was: 
tests for appropriate measur^ent were not 
available, 32 percent responding* Much 
dissatisfaction was reported in the use of 
only academically related tests* Teachers 
have requested help in measuring , self-image, 
motivation, etc. 'Another response was that the 
time plotted for the project before evaluation 
was too short* In many projects implementation 
of a summer program was the only alternative 
during the first fiscal year of Title I* About 
25 percent of respondents felt that the time the 
project ran was too short for a fair evaluation* 



Personnel 10$ 



In this ares, one specific problem was clear* 

qualified personnel were not available* Of the 
respondents, 90 percent reported lack of qualified 
personnel. 



Facilities 



10 $ 



About -46 percent ©f the respondents reported 
that physical space was insuf f feieat ® About 
25 percent reported remodeling needs* 



Fereeist* 

"B sohlm ■■ of Total 

■ j i ipm < ii|M i i fci i i iM iii iii^ i iiWi ^a^^«cg 



state Department 

Deling in reeeiviag final approval 
Mndered projeets^ Others reported that 

delays were s© great that projects coiild not he 
initiated at all. Others reported that pro^eots 
were foroed to start late. Other considerations 
included 1 (less than 1 percent) too much paper 
works and inconsistencies in re^uir^ents for 
reporting® 


9 % 

4 


CofflDiunity Belations 


h% 


Design 


k%- ■ 


Other 

Other problem areas included include: 

''Need more emphasis on primary grades, '% 

"lack of records (baseline data)" , "insufficient 
background and knowledge for writing projects", 
"Interference with su&imer programs by church, 
school, maintenance, farm work, etc." 


•as?' 



T4Mt 1 P4©/ee^ 

Platteville 

111 itmiinTiiiiiim-iiiiiini vm i iiim m nn iHi 

Summer program - 303 students (lOO High Sehool, 203 Elementao”) 

23 instruct ional staff members 

Phases included: 

1. Pre-kindergarten program 

2. Programed reading instruction with consultants 

3. Psychological asid psychometric services 

4. Sociological services (social worker) 

6* Conservation area - field trips 

7. Teacher workshop (in-service) 

3. Specialists in art and physical education 



Evaluations: 



1. Metropolitan Reading Readiness~— — 

2. Gates Reading Inventory- — ^ 

3. Prostig Pevelopmentad Test of Visual Perception 



4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 



Elementary^ 



Stanford Achievement 
S,C*A.T. - Secondary^ 

S.T.E.P. - Secondary^ 

I.T*E.O. - Elementary and Secondary 




chievement 



3» Questionnaires 
9» Teacher records , etc* 
10. Consultant reports 



A program designed to meet the needs of the ’’whole®* from early 

developmental stages (pre-kindergarten) to secondary level. Use of team 
teaching 9 programmed learning* and small group instruction— supported 
by unique teaching techniques and audio-visual materials prepared for 
by teacher in-service meetings prior to, and during^the operation of 
the program. Supportive services designed to alleviate social and 
physical problems of disadvantaged children were; health services, 
social worker services {home visits included), psychometric and 
psychological services. These would seem appropriate for emphasising 
the K>reventive” aspect of teaching disadvantaged children* 

Lastly, enricteaeat as^eas were provided through field trips, and the 
services ©f a physical education instructor and an art instructor® 

All were judiciously woven into the program® 



TiMt t Ex.mpinAy PfwitcjU iconZlmiadl 

Sparta 

Alleviatioa of Educational Deprivatioa through Diagnosis Remediation 
of Educationally. Psychologically* and Physically Handicapping 
Conditions. 

This project is designed to conduct a thorough academic, psychological, 
physiological and sociological ©valuation of underachieving children 
and to initiate procedures designed to alleviate the causes for 
underachieveaent . 

This project is Phase I of a two phase program. The primary effort in 
this phase is directed toward screening, testing, physical examination, 
parental and child interviewing, home evaluation, initiating counseling 
and/or casework sessions with both the child and parents and the 
development of the academic program which will be initiated in phase II. 
Phase II will be a continuation of phase I plus the provision of 
specialized academic programs to meet the needs of these child'ren. 

A serious and concerted effort is being made to discover, analyze, and 
alleviate some of the basic psychological, emotional, and physical 
causes that prevent children, from succeeding in school. A very 
complete and comprehensive staff of people was assembled and put to 
work in a clinical situation during the summer. The staff consisted 
of a part-time physician, a part-time dentist, a part-time psychiatrist, 
a speech therapist, two psychologists, a nurse, five social workers, 
m education^ materials consultant, a director, and several secretaries. 

Very comprehensive studies were made of the pro;Ject children and 
complete dossiers were developed. The conduct of the stuffings held 
on each student studied was the heart of the diagnosis. The diagnostic 
summary was made and specific recoBffliendations for remediation were 
developed. 

The work with the homes and parents by the social workers helped 
greatly with the diagnosis and also provided immediate help in 
improved attitudes and cooperation. 

The work of the educational materials consultant in bringing materials 
into the homes and facilitating their use seem very effective. 

All this took place during the summer and was the first phase of the 

project. The remediation phase, with a reduced but similar staff, 
will take place during this school year. 

The project budget was $^2,095 and involved 1^2 students grades 1C«18. 



T4Me I Bximpiafiy PmjecU (CotMm$d} 



Jimeatt Project 532 $36»0$0*56 

**Aa enrichment e^q^ericnce aimed at the potential dr© 90 ut” 

As a part of increasing motivation in students in this primarily 
rural area* one particular pha©® ®f this project vas the acquisition 
of livestock hy the Agricult^i?al Department to he given to the care 
of the student during the pe^i@d of the project* The rationale for 
the project vas based on several aspects of environment, eiqpectations 
of the children, parental occupations* etc.* which cannot he readily 
summarised here, hut the ultimate conclusion vas that these children 
seldom leave the area permanently, and a large majority vill go into 
farming. Students were given the total responsibility (with assistance 
from instructional personnel) for providing shelter, maintaining 
appropriate feeding schedules* breeding* etc. One student converted an 
abandoned chicken house into farrowing quarters for a gilt* Another 
converted a similarly abandoned farm house into the quarters for 
his animal. Many personal experiences and successful aspects of the 
project cannot be dealt with id this minimal discussion* but positive 
gains were analyzed more thoroughly by subjective evaluation in the 
AmiUAL £VALl/AT10K REPORT. 



Reenah Project 591 $39*641. 

"Oeveloiment of a resource center for social studies to encourage and 
assist educationally^ deprived senior high school students. 

Because of the dislike of many of the students identified in this 
project to do school reports, research-type activities, etc. , a 
flexible research center was set up using the most up-to-date 
eqhlpnent, such as microfilm, readers, audio-visual equipment, a 
contea^rary magazine library, machine copiers* and carrels. Students 
could come freely to the center in small groups or individually to 
choose their area of interest* especially focused on contamporaury 
problems. The kinds of papers emanating from these activities Involved 
the role of the Hegro in contemporary society* an interest in the 
plight of the migrant* etc. A copy of an original theme resulting 
from this center is attached as Appendix XV» 



t 




o 



T4ti€ t BKmphuig iCffntimed} 

Marshfield 

The Marshfield outdoor education program funded under Title X is for 
edueationalX^r disadvantaged fifth grade pupils* Educational experiences 
include activities involving a stud^ of nature » health and sanitation 
practices, and the development of shills related to outdoor 
recreational activities, such as archery, host safety, etc. 

The program has been successful because of the staff and its leadership* 
They have empathy for these children and gear leo^nlng es^eriehees 
accordingly* 



Colfax 



A tutorial and small group developmental reading program for children* 
Intensive vorh with a teacher for 25 to ^0 minutes per day* This 
was followed by a library service provided for the homes of the project 
students* Twenty to thirty high-interest library boohs sent to the 
home from the school at regularly scheduled periods* 

Ere-school— Teacher visits the homes of project children, develops 
a unit, bringing educational materials (filmstrips, books [teacher 
reads])* Once per week children meet at school for a visit to some 
local resource— this is followed up by the teacher as she makes hesr - 
heme visit* 



Fond da Lae (Suamcr Project) 

The Fond du ime aunmer project was geared to youngsters from five to 
eleven years of age and was developmental in nature* The academic 
program was supported by health, recreation, nutritional, and ^cperientlal 
activities* The most unique phase of the program was the experiratlal, 
in that the audio-visual department was utilised to reinforce each 
activity, providing tapes, pictures, and movies, prior to and during 
each of the planned experiences, thus providing the teachers with 
preview and review planning and reinforcing materials and information* 



Igl fJwjtctA Lm&t Ukely to A&ht&ve, Obj&cttou wndfon be Ejjeetlve 

Inadequate Ob/eetived 

As bas been discussed previously in this report, inadequate 
or ambiguous objectives have frequently resulted in less 
effective projects than those which have clearly delineated 
educationally appropriate and behaviorally-oriented objectives, 
which lead« in most cases, to more effective projects» 



TotoHtij oi Appfwack 

However, more importantly, it seems that those projects 
which concentrate on only one aspect, ©r symptom^ of 
educational disadvant^ement are those which have had the 
most limited effectiveness. That is, a project which 
identifies underachievers via a reading criterion often 
presumes that the ability to read better will insure school 
success. Factors relative to the home environment, health , 
extra-ctirricular activities, comunity facilities, relation- 
ships to other school personnel,, etc., when not taken into 
consideration, sea& to limit the focus of the project 
unnecessarily and result in limited success or positive 
change in the individual child's status in aeadoaic achievement. 



• "Mo/te tkt 

Further, those projects which concentrate on an "extra 
dose" of the same methods, materials, and approaches that the 
child has not been responding to in the regain school program 
' seem' to have limited success. For example, to place mi 
educationally handicapped child in a remedial reading program 
held in the same school, with the same teacher, end relatively 
similar materials and procedures, seems to do little other 
than increase his resistance to/or lack of interest in 
' school progress. 



' 'Inadequate Msusment 

From tjhe evaluative point of view, those projects which have 
"not included more than Just standardised testing, while 
'''perhaps being ve'ry successful with children, can expect t© 
show little success "®a s© t© That is, 

considering the many Hmitations of staaiardisei testing, 
it is very appropriate to all Title I projects t© include 
a VMPiety of locally devised assessment ‘tecta.iques® A tentative 
checklist might be as follows i 



Are th© standardised tests ehosen appropriate t© the 
project ohjectiires? 

Are students gi^en an opportunity t© assess their own 
feelings about the program* their teachers* and 
activities? 

I 

Are parentis opinions and attitudes being assessed as 
a part of the program? 

Are non-Title I personnel given an opportunity to 
assess the program as it affects the school and their 
individual relationships to students in the special 
programs? 

Are teacher attitudes being assessed during the program? 

Are objective observations (by persons not involved in 
the school or Title I) being obtained? 

And* are pre-and post- measures being utilized in all of 
these categories* as well as intermittent measures* 
time samples 9 and similar continuous and consistent 
assessments . 



"ByiMm&iMm 

Perhaps the most import^t criteria for success in a program* 
as well as the most intangible and immeasurable, is that of 
the enthusiasm of the personae! involved. Where administrative 
and instructional staff sre ambitious, enthusiastic* and 
willing to **try anything®* programs seem to be very successful. 
Where attitudes of resistance, reaction!^* imd negativism 
are seen* programs seem to reflect an aura of stagnation, or 
at least mediocrity. 



The programs which are most likely to be successful sem to 
be those that are posit ive3y^ Jtaxtaposed to the items in (g), 

A clear consideration of basic needs of the children; an 
organized approach to objectives, implementation* evaluation* 
and follow-up; a coasideration ©f a total (but not ®*watered- 
down**) approach; and inclusion of those elements affecting 
a child's life outside of the eoafiaes of the "school seems to 
constitute* if one can generalize s© broadly, an effective 
program. 



| 4 ,| Sumna/Uze methods LBAs ofie asdjtg to deoeZop 04 4 m^eM€ 

staii- 



Imp4ouemefit o£ the, i^ohk SUueuUon jo4 TeojeheM 29% 

In about 23 percent of the responses, lay aides were hired 
as a part of the project. Twenty-five percent reported 
class loads were reduced in site. Forty-eight percent 
reported special equipment was purchased. to aid the teacher. 



Jfi»Se4M-tee 2i% 

About ^0 percent of the projects within this category included 
in-service training as a phase of activities. About 30 
percent utilized in-service programs outside of the project, 
and in other school districts. 



Sofo/tced 201 

Primarily the increase of salaries due to increased duties. 
Only one project reported special rates for project staff. 



SpetM Rtc/mitnent ?7% 

A small number of SMkw, reported contact with institutions of 
higher learning. It is interesting to note here that while 
the lack of qualified personnel was reported hy respondents 
as a major problem, only a small number reported involvement 
in recruitment activities. 



Advance Education 7% 

Primarily in the Torn of tuition aids. While personnel is 
one of the major problems in the Sbrea, little emphasis is 
being placed on programs of active recruitment. 



OtkiA 



31 



It should be noted that while the above projections are based 
©n a significant samples the data may indicate trends but are 
not necessarily geaeralig^M® t@ a majority of school districts 
in Wisconsin, due t© the various nature ©f such districts. 
Fuarther, use of projects counting as "one** and equal to mj 
other does not provide appropriate weighting. For anample, 
lack of qualified personnel may indicate six vacancies in an 
wban community, as eoatrastsd to on® half-time person in a 
smaller rural area. 




■It is interesting to note that while personnel was listed as 
a problem in 110 projeets, and was pav^i ally > responsible for 
the failure of 3S projects to become operational, less than 20 
percent of project schools are aiding personnel in obtaining advanced 
education. 



The following table presents the most popular activities for 
increasing and developing staff* 



Improvement of Work Situation 
In-service 
Increased Salaries 
Recruitment 

Support for Advanced Education 
Other 



J*l8 projects 
329 projects 
286 projects 
2U3 projects 
103 projects 
51 projects. 



Ig* MALY8IS OF EICTCTIVE ACTIVITIES MD «THODS 



In order t© provide the most fleKihle fomat for LM reporting of 
effective activities ^ n© struetnred categories or cdternative 
responses were established » but an ex^i^le for each grade level 
was given. It was felt that this question? would allow project 
participants to report the subjective data which ^ according to some 
LEASj had been de-emphasi^ed in Title I evaluations. However, in 
the main, response to this item tended to center on equipment 
rather than actual activities. The inference msQr be made that 
the activities emanating from, or connected with, the use of 
equipnent and materials are intended to be the focus of effectiveness 
rather than the acquisition in itself. Perhaps a quotation from 
an actual project evaluation idll best exemplify this point. For 
a specific project, equipment and books were listed under effective 
activities. T^is statement followed. 

Because of our previous lack of audio-visual equipment, 
these children were unfamiliar with such instructional 
aids I therefore, they enjoyed and responded to the new 
stimuli . 

BoySj^ in particular, were fascinated with new machines. 

One 4een-age boy, usually mischievous and somewhat a 
problem, was surprised when he played back a tape 
recording of his own reading. This resulted in his 
mother being invited to the class to hee^r him read his 
part in a little play, Ho big gains were made by 
him on tests, but teachers felt that his attitude 
toward schoolwork had changed. 

Another child told the teacher that this was the first 
time he had ever had a book he really liked. A gain, 
a change which could not be measured by -any test! 






Ca) For eaeh sehool level listed “below , cite the five projeet 
aetivities whieh you Judge to have been most ef festive*, 
■•‘(.WitMa the general category, speeifie designations are 
ranked in order of prevalence*) 

Cl) Early Years— 

Speeisl Equipment and Materials 
• • General Stateffient««Use of 

‘'Special Equipment” ( 26 % within 
Category) 

Peabody Lmiguage Development Kit 
Prograsianed Beading Material (SBA), 

•Readers Digest Skill Builders, and 
, ' Similar Workbooks 
Recordings (Especially for Rhythm, 

Games, etc.) 

• Filmstrips 
Overhead Projectors 
Games, (Especially Word, leading. 

Games) 

Round Robin Series 
Experience with Chart Stories 
New Books 
Use of Mirrors 

Home Relationships V2% 

Parent-Teacher Conferences 
Bringing Materials from Home 
Parent-Student-Teacher Conferences 
Parent-Teacher-Nurse Conferences 

health and Nutrition Z% 

Eating in Social Sroup 
Butter and lee Cream Making 
"Tasting Parties” 

Supportive Sey^dces 
Counseling 

Teacher Aides 

Cooperation with Public Library . 

Diagnostic Testing 
Health Screening (Eye, Ear, Dental) 

Speech Correction 

Observation of Children 

Having Specialists 



1 ?^ 



, I 
\ 



Other Special Aetivities and Techniques 
Correlation of Programs {leading with 
Writing) 

Field Trip® (60^ Within Category) 

• Art Activities 

Summer School 

Small Group Work 

Oral Reading and Library Hour 




Percentage of 
Popularity Based on 
lol Random Sample 
“ 5 ^ 



lERJC . 



Sr®satiaati©n ©f Stories 
C©BstruetioEi of a Farm 
Btuiyiftg Safety ©n a Bus 
Puppet Shows 

Use of Bole Plying as Diaipaostie Tool 
Psyoho-Motor Activities 



C2) Middle Tears 

Special Equipment and Materials 
■ ' ■■ Equipment Generally''^ within Category) 
Programed Heading Material (SBA) 

Use of Becordings 

Hi-Interest, Low Vocabulary Books 

Magazines and Newspaper 

Reading and Word Games 

Filmstrips 

Cyclo-Teacher Math 

Bookmobile 

Color Squares 

Readers Digest Skill Builders 
Travelogue 

Home Relationships 

Parent-Teacher Conferences 
Working with Parents 
Parents on Field Trips 
Parents Attending Children’s 
Therapy Sessions 
Student-Parent Conferences 
Parent“Teacher«Nurse Conferences 

Supportive Services 
Special Speakers 
Teacher Aides 
Counseling 
In-Service 

Remedial Reading Teachers Working with 
Classroom Teachers 

Nurse Presenting Units of Bacteria and 
Unsanitary Conditions 

Testing 

Health Screening 

" Special Activities and Techniques 

Seale Models 
Art Activities 
Swier S©li©@l 
Pa» Projeet 
Free Beading Feriefi 



Puppet 8!i@ws 



Librazy 

DramEtie Expression 
Making Soap 

Mingling ^th Peer Group 
Thought-Questions on Personal Issues 



C3) ^een Iem*s 

Special Equipment and Materi^s 53Jf 

Equipment Generally ( 29 % within Categoxy) 
Programmed Beading Materials (BRA) 

Use of Recordings 

Low Vocabulary, Hi-Interest Books 

Films 

Headers Digest Skill Builders 
leading Games 

Home and Family Relationships 11^ 

Parent-Teacher Conferences 
Personal Letter to Parents 
Home Visitations 
Soliciting Help of Parents in 
School Activities 
Pareat-Teacher-Hurse Conferences 

Special Activities and Techniques 18)5 

Field Trips ( 33!^ within Ca^gozy) 

Resource Speakers 

Students Keeping Daily Journal 

Students of Higher Ability Tutoring Others 

Use of Leisure Time 

Debates 

Puppet Shows 

Construction of Table Model Driving 

Hobbies as Focus of Reading Activities 

Su pportive Services 1^ 

'Psychotherapy 

Social Worker 
Counseling 

Individual T." sting ■ 

Library 

Speech Correction 

Picnics with Parent and Student C Including 

the spot®® Conferences) 

Eealth Services 
Health Soreening 
Having Bre^sfast 
Folloy^^-up ©n Healtli Problems 






5 ^ 



ACnVlTm Ceonti»u@a) 

ib\ ¥o/l mik 0i pH.oJ^ wiuM UJkUd djUm&6 stfirngthA^ 
uieakneASU, ete. 



As sT«ated %n Item (a) of this seetion, the free struet^ire 
of the question fomat gave I^e an opportunity to generalise 
within any limit«*»no minimums or maximums requested. The 
majority of reports did not utilise this section of the 
evaluation reports Several reasons sem apparent for this; 



Within the popular category of equipment it is obvious that 
manv of the probl^s and successes center around the teacher's 
ability to acquaint herself with operational, pj^ocedures, most 
effective utilisation with groups and individuals, attitudes 
toward the use of equipment, amd incorporation of special 
training into in-service activities. 

Many comments were received that equi^^nt and materials were 
misrepresented by companies, lhat is, certain claims were 
made that the materials were appropriate for disadvantaged 
children when, in fast, this was a stat^ent based on little 
or no evidence. Many orders were taken which could not be 
filled* M^y companies "pushed" package deals on school 
districts— >again, with little basis for Justifying 
appropriateness to Title I. Companies generally took more 
orders than they could conceivably fill. 



Othe/l 

The major problem categories discussed in two sections of this 
report are generalisable to this section. 



GEISERMi ABALlfSIS OF OTLE I 



Gm^MZizz about tke. e^iteMvmus TUlt I 4 m mhmcAMg ^daoatwnaZ 
opponj^mltle^ &Kp&n4mcQS ^ &.&hl 2 .vmimt, md gmwtZ attUade& 
toumd educaZian. 



UmiMy 4n EdamMoH 

One of the mo©t effective aspects ©f Title 1 is its impact oh the 
attitudes of school persomel toiiard the importance of cultural 
experiences outside of the seho©l ae an essential element in a 
child ®s ability to take advantage of the opportunities within 
the schools Ho longer can the assmption be made that because 
equality of education exists in the minds of school personnel, 
that equality of education is a reality. The community without 
the school confines is no longer willing to accept educational 
cliches as programs, or accept haelmeyed statements that the school 
will foster d^aocracy and elevate ”God and Mother” 

If anything. Title I has served to discipline educators to assess 
purposes (ob^eetivea, perhaps) in Q.ewim.n4cabtt terms. That is, 
underetandabl© to themselves, to students, t© parents, and to the 
community at large. Title I, in a small measure, has increased 
"honesty” among school people | and, as they have begun to define 
their goals and programs realistically, creative energy has been 
released for effective implementati©n«-*rather than misdirected to 
Ill-defined goals susceptible to chaotic implementation. 



Polng Sometkcng 

If nothing else. Title I has forced most schools to do something 
relative to disadvantaged students. The money has been there— 
the children have been identified— disadvaatagement is "in”, not 
a blight ©n the cosmunity— and the cosBauaity, as well as the state, 
has encouraged creative participation in the program. In other 
words. Title I cannot «id could not be ignoredl 



Spotlight on Shonttommg6 

Availability of money has enabled schools t® admit t© many 
shorteoaings without being threatened by such admissions . Thj,t is, 
a school that did not have adequate audi©«viiual programs could 
now admit its inadequacies and suppl®ieat existing programs under 
Title I« Teachers could admit that they couldn^t adequately meet 

the needs of certain children without special assistance, and 
that assistance could be provided. However, within this "spotlighting 
many schools took the most obvious or easiest way out, without 
considering the baeie causes of the children's problems and 



inafiequaeieo s md tfeus fo.ene©d on s^pt©aatol©gical approaches 
iiaj ha¥i.‘ ^ees eageadered hf th© ®el 2 @ol systea itself ^ 
rather thaa giiriiig earioa® eoasidei^atioa to hasie needs and 
prohlems of the children* 



Gfi tkt La&li 0 |**. 

It is a tmism that the 'fitl® I programs were to toe innovative* ». 
adjectives, ad infinitm t and schools , m feel, seriously tried 
to toe innovative* However, a reading program in a school that had 
never had any specialised activities was, in fact, innovative 
to their eonceptuali^atioae Mere acceptance of non-putolic 
students into a putolic school program was imiovative in some areas-- 
according to the school's conception of innovation* However, 
the lack of ibnovetive projects— or those which introduced' a 
concept or method which was new outside of the limits of the school 
'itself— was, Iperhaps, a weakness in Title 1. But the introduction 
of programs hew to schools themselves, and which gave recognition 
to considera.ilons of disadv^tag^ent may, ©a the other hand, 
have been th^ most innovative activity ©f Title I® 



■f 

Another positi' e in an analysis @f Title I is that educators, 
while accepting philosophically taa ©leistenee of ©ducationally 
disEdvantaged children, w@r© forced to pinpoint , or try to 
understead, what cto^act eristics of these ehildreis’ ffiade thm 
different fr©a children that sues ceded in sshool*. Certainly, 
poverty alone ms not the ^s¥er--=-ina'bility t© read was not the 
total consid©ration«'=>h©alth protolems wre not the prlmaiy 
detriment to eohool achieveMsat * la t^yirig to generalise to 
©11 children affected under the Title, schools nour are ‘beginning, 
hopefully, t© seriously e@aeid©r the differeaeee in ehildren that 
hare been given pedagogical lip servie® by educators for years ^ 
©ni t© consider and hrM7 md it program® sliomlci be different i 



Lack 

fh© iapaefc ©f Title I hm pointed @ut an appalliJis lack @f 
©ducatibaal leaders, ®r those leader® in ©ducatioa williag to 
take re%©n@ibility within © pregraia ®f this aagaitiie* While 
this point is di^eiassed B?®re thoroughly under ft,@a I* ' MIQB 
FBOBIS&S'it mat b@ reconsidered in a gan®ral malyiiis ©f Title 1® 



Eit 



Across the country*, fr^ hard facts or soft data, test 
scores, teacher impressions, pi^ent reactions, finger-printed 
and smudged notes frcm children, etc., the reaction to Title 1 

in general has been that it has, in fact, had a significant 
impact on education, and that the disadvantaged children 
are being given a greater opportunity to participate in the 
existing educational system. Within the first year of 
operation, with the mammoth probl^ns , hang-ups, and a 
majority of people who completely "lost their cool", the fact 
that Title I got off the ground, and in addition accomplished 
significant gains is pretty phenomenal! 



%■ 
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s, COOPERATIVE FBOJECTS BEWliK DISfRISfSg 



Cal LUt and bnl^ilg dmo/Ube. tkt in dt^§Mpm§ mtd 

ifipimentbig coapmatlm pmi€,oM mom • 

The primary successes in fievelopiag e©@p@ra'li“r® projects have 
beens to have achieved iiapl^eatatioB ©f seme cooperative 
projects and t© enable schools with sma 3.1 allocations t© 

^pand ' services through pooling ©f alloeatioas^ or parts ®f 
allocations 9 which might not ©thenfise have he©n possible o 
The cooperative projects are characteristic @f rural areas 
where disadvantaged children are rather sp^eely scattered 
through diiJtriet§9 rather than coneentrated as may be the 
case in larger cities. Thus 5 in a cooperative project a 
psychological service might be estsbliahed with an itinerant 
team serving several schools in a county area, crossing school 
district lines* Aleog cooperative projects have in some 
instmices been able to locate pl^sically in institutions of 
higher learning rather tha® schools per se in order to utilise 
special services which might not b© available elsewhere in 
the less populous regions of th© state® 

|6| Li4t and bnAt^ty d^oMlht pmhlm oAmA imot^ed in 
d&odLoping mm impZm^nting coopemtu/t pmjeeM beMmn 

im on, mom 

The problem areas have been in achieving the degree of cooperation 
between administrators that is secesesff’y t© achieve impleaentation 
©f cooperative gjrojects® lach administrator in the project 
imst be a&^ured that his school will profit ©t^ally^ and that 
the services will be worthy from hie point ©f view 9 the 
increased adminiatrative effort iav@lv@d in developing 
cooperative projects . Some admini^tratore (though very few 
in number) fear eooper&tiesi may lead to coaeolidation^ and tli© 
engulfing ©f his district within a larger district® Assurances 
must be clearly given tliat cooperation in Title 1 projects in 
a® way affec'ss reorgsaiiatioa activities on a state administmtlve 
basis® 

fe| IJj^t md bnii-iig dB&o/Uts, muj si^gg^stloM @4 memw^mdatl^su 
£m m^ising the. emeeAmt^ mop&^atme pmj^eti 

be^em dUtnleM^ 



Individual BEk supervisors have ree@m©aded ©©operative 
projects wherever the eircuast slices appropriates and 

have espaeiaHy encoisri^efi OISA r@pr©@eatativ@s t@ take tlae 
initiative ie helping seh©®ls develop guets projects® l&er© 
school© with ®iall basie grants have Indicated that they 
will not apply for Title I funds ^ a special @ff@rt has beesa 
©appended t© @2splaia the advantages @f ©©operative projects® 



At thm prestsit time^ a© speeifie ree©m©Mati©ns for obimg@s 
in logislatioa are suggested. Establislment ©f miatoal lewis 
for projects <$29500) seeas to assure that with the local 
initiative and SM leadership imd eueourag^neiit o cooperative 
projects will continue to he m ^portmit feature ®f Title I 
activities. 

It is ^peeted as the role of the CESA agency is more fimly 
established in the school district, and as that agency is 
able to exp^d its service activities, greater attention will 
be given to cooperative projects* 

Further, as planning of projects beeves more sophisticated, 
is expected that projects will become more comprehensive 
and require more specialised personnel* Considering the 
nation«wide personnel shortages, many' .school districts, of 
necessity, will be more desirous of cooperative projects for 
the sharing of highly specialized service personnel* 



8 , DATA 

|A| % p^jeet ^bj€jstwe4 tk€ moAt mmo^^ imdid 

J pfwj^^ 4M yom Stotts 

Biu*iag the first year of Title 1> the delineation of 
ap^r^riate project object iires seasied t© he one of the most 
difficult tasks admisdstrators faced. This delineation was 
also the one area within the project application which was 
most poorly answered in a majority of cases. The reasons 
for this wee probably similar to reasons given for other 
shortcomings in the first year of operation— -inadequate time# 
lack of escperience# lack of data regarding individual school 
needs,, and many other reasons. 

It was further found that few projects — even though covering the 
same general area, such as improving reading skills— enjoyed 
consistent or comparable objectives. For example, three 
projects classified as having developmental or remedial 
reading programs incorporated the following as their primary 
objective: 



”To make better individuals and citizens." 

"To increase my vocabulary." 

"To provide remedial instruction in communicative skills.” 

The three examples are also very "poor" objectives when 
considered against the criteria of necessary elements of 
educational objectives. 

Thus, was felt that little could be accomplished by grouping 
project objectives— if , in fact, this were at all possible! 

The most compatible classification seems to be that of 
project type, as chosen by the LB4, and presented in questions 
XX, B. and 5. of this report . 

However, in an attempt to provide some information for* this.-'^^ 
item, a very general grouping is presented in Table Q,’ 
with a sample of objectives in order of prevalence. This 
sample is based on 10 percent @f all projects. 

It is felt that the fiw most commonly funded projects grouped 
by objectives woeld not be similar t© the five most e^aoaiy 
funded projects g5?©uped by project classification. 




|B| m^dXkin €0&k &i the m |A) aiiaJtyzt tk€ mMt 

ccmon app^adtu u&od to ^mak thiS€ obje&twes. 

As in Item 8» A. » preceding, it is felt tfeat it is not possible 
to answer this question on a state-wide basis. The majority of 
projects utilized numerous approaches t© achieve project 
objectives, and these approaches are o"*erlapping t© several 
objectives. All projects provided equipment and supplies 
to approach stated objectives, for example. Further, presenting 
a categorization ©f approaches was not considered conducive 
to innovation and creativity in the early stages ©f planning 
Title I Evaluation. It was felt that a concentration on 
effective approaches would provide more meaningful and 
obtainable (!) data. This seems t© have been borne out 
in the example of the use of categories for objectives in 
this year’s operation. Most schools have elected t© check the 
categorized objectives instead of developing objectives 
appropriate to their respective schools. 

In initiating data processing ©f 1966-6? project applications, 
many ’’approaches” will be ultimately analyzed, such as specific 
equipment utilized and use ©f teacher aides; but lists ©f 
approaches , per se , will not , at this time , be considered as 
a meaningful part of the evaluation. 

In order to quantify approaches, at the state level, it io 
necessary to provide schools with schmes for checkiinig m<i/or 
a clear and acceptable definition of an approach® That is, 
without a scheme or criterion, one school might consider 
SRA programs under the ’’tutorial approach t© reading®’® Another 
school night classify the trade name ae an approach within 
itself® Further, even, a general system for classification 
becomes to® broad for meaBingful interpretation. For ex^ple, 
to say that ten project® utilized in-service training io not 
the Bme as defining ia-e©rvice as the reproduction ©f a 
speech circulated to the staff in ©ne project, and a three- 
day workshop in another project o 
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Help the seriously maladjusted 



SBA EiimtwmM 



Im attmptiag to the offootivenees of SM efforts as 

pere&ived by LMs» a rao^isg item was included in the evaluation. 

Fifty-four percent of the respondents ranhed State Bepartment efforts 
as very helpful with percent choosing fairly helpful ^ .for a 
combined total of 93 percents twelve respondents ranked the SSil as 
disinterested , seven » not helpful , and seven, detrtoental. In 
MaSysing the narrative cmients of the respondents in the latter 
two categories, the primary reason for the ranking was delay in 
project approved. In some cases these delays were listed as the reasons 
projects did not become operational. CHefer to section on non- 
operational projects.) 

It is interesting that of those ranking the SEA. as a problem 
(9 percent of total projects) in the section of ’’Primary Problems 
in Implementation , ** 36 percent @f that number ranked the SEA as 
"very helpful," with 55 percQSst ranking "fairly helpful”, for a 
combined total of 91 percent. Only k percQiat chose "disinterested" , 

1 percent "not helpful”, and 2 percent , .. "detrimental”. 



liUtdjiMsn am( IkmtLon oj 



Projects were coded doratioo of the operation by saa@sters» 

The following ehart presents the di»?ation of project operation. The 
^’Other" category represents projects not operating through a @@9iplete 
time block or- errors in coding by the bM. 



Duration 


Fercent*^ of ' 
Total Rejects 


Pall Semester 


less than 1 % 


Spring Semester 


16 % 


Biimier 


k6 % 


Fall and Spring ' 


less than 1 % 


Spring and Summer 


S2 % 


Pall, Spring, and Simmer 


less than 1 % 


Other 


h % 



The sstall percentage of projects coBoaencing in the fall probably 
reflects the lack of tMe for planning prior to the availabUt^ 
of funds. Title 1, unlike Title 111, for ^aa^le, had no provision, 
in its inception, for planning grants | and the haste with which the 
noney was made available through legislative action did not allow 
schools adequate time for preparation of programs. While less than 
1 percent of programs were initiated in the beginning of the school 
year, about ^8 percent had beg^m by the second semester of the same 
yeaar. The high percentage of sumaer school projects is in part 
affected by the seme factor, but is also a reflection of districts 
receiving smaller allocations focusing their total effort on a “crash 
summer program as the initial phase of Title 1 activities. 



Average Bailor Attendane© (ada) is longer iaelmded in 
WisceissiD enrollmeist figures* As its primary wee was in 
eomiestioi with determining state aids^ and it ii.as been 
replaced by the seftool districts are a© longer required 
to report ADA. This is a national trend and a-l?ffge umber 
of states have adopted AM alon© i&r Teporting purposes* 

For pisrposes ©f this repwt ADM on a stat©«md8 basis will 
not be included. However^ incorporation @f for tlo past 
three years ^ and on a continuing basis win be a part of the 
data to b© presented in a more thorough report for the 
second year @f Title I operatiea* 

At the present tine certain representative samples of 
ch^ges in absenteeisiB and dropouts are inelmded in t-lie 
.Appendices (See.-; Appendix 2$ md 26) ® 



Pur then >.i ADM for. 1966 is ihcludedi ©n a sampling basis based 
i on the multivariate stratification system developed ai a 
factor an^ytie model witli wealth population ag the 
two controlling v^iables in this sample® Samples are 
representative proportionally across the state ^ and i]}m 
sample^ aecording t@ the preliiainary report ©a the 
variate stratifieati©n systems is b©tli reliable aad valid® 

Table Appendix 2? will present available data^ and serve 
as a viable feenete^ls (iimii) f @r the seeond year ®s operational 
report® 

ADM by iMivMmal qcIiqoI for 1966 io sot available at this tlMSo 
Esweverg by sclieal cliotrieto io presented for 1963 oad If 66 
based m the tecliniqiie previously referred t©o 
< 

Unless ©tber^fioe cpeeified distriotc Sid receive fftle I faiideo 







ADH by School Districts for 1966 end 1965 
Choices made by sampling system described 
previously* 



Co. 


Dist* 


CESA 


School 


32 


02l»5 


11 


Bangor 


14 


27^^ 


13 . 


Juneau 


09 


Ol»97 


06 


Bloomer 


05 


26oU 


09 


Howard, Suamico 


71 


0203 


07 


Aubmndale 


51 


5852 


18 


Union Grove U.H.S. 



K - 8 


9 12 


Elem. 


Sec. 


Total 


k 76 


216 


U76 


216 


692 


801 


38U 


801 


384 


1185 


803 


U80 


803 


480 


1283 


1191 


511 


997 


T05 


1702 


563 


322 


563 


322 


885 


« — 


59h 




59U 


594 


1965 DATA 


(Continues in respective 


order.) 


U65 


22U 


>65 


224 


689 


803 


392 


• 

803 


392 


1195 


818 


k6k 


818 


464 


1282 



( 
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ADM by School Districts for 1966 and 1965 
' Ghoices made by samplinl^ system described 
previously. 





\ 






1966 DATA 










Co. 


Dist.‘ . 


CESA 


School 


1 

00 


i 

o\ 


Elem. 


Sec. 


Total 


31 


0070 , 

> 


09 


Algoma 


418 


430 


4l8 


430 


848 


31 


28lU 


09 


Kewaunee 


817 


523 


817 


523 


1340 


13 


6l8l 


15 


Waunakee 


505 


368 


505 


368 


873 


03 


090^ 


04 


Cameron 


456 


194 


456 


194 


65 b 


32 


U095 


11 


Onalaska 


987 


361 


826 


522 


1348 


hi 


l666 


05 


Elmwood 


512 


225 


512 


225 


737 










1965 DATA 


(Continues in respective order.) 










407 


Ul7 


407 


UI 7 


824 










759 


>» 9 T 


759 


»*97 


1256 










409 


365 


409 


365 


774 










449 


172 


449 


172 


621 



5 > 

O 

ERJC 



A 
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, ADM by School Djls^yicts f6r 1966 and 1965 
Choices made, by sampling system described 
previously •• 



Cc 0 


Dist. 


CESA 


School 


26 


31*86 


02 


jjfl, Mercer { Ion-Title I) 


33 


22k0 


lU 


Gratiot 


08 


561k 


10 


Stockbridge 


k7: 


2961 


03 


Lena 


11 


1736 


12, 


Fall River 


67 


]030 


16 


)jfl5, Genesee . 



K - 8 


9 - ^2 


Elem^ 


Sec 


Total 


163 




163 


— ■ • 


163 


201 


73 


201 


73. 


2T4 


49 


144 


49 


l44 


193 


400 


231 , . 


400 


231 


631 


339 


129 


339 


129 


468 


84 


<s£oacflae 


84 


csaaoiesB 


84 


1965 DATA 


C Continues in respective order 


152 




152 




152 




T4 




74 


74 


1*9 


146 


19 


146 


195 


391* 


232 


391* 


232 


626 







by Sehool Districts for 1966 and 1965 
Choices made by sampling system described 
previously. 



Diet. 


CESA 


School 


K - 8 


P - 18 




Sec» 


Total 


$264 


03 


Shawano 


2195 


1886 


1837 


1$84 


3481 


$3SS 


19 


Shorewood 


1801 


8$0 


1467 


1184 


8651 


3666 


06 


Mondovi 


857 


483 


6S7 


428 


1885 


4d$l 


Ik 


Richland Center 


1555 


601 


1373 


983 


2356 


6370 


11 


West Salem 


589 


347 


$89 


347 


936 


367$ 


15 


Monona Grove 




933 


8479 


938 


3417 








1965 DAm 


(Continue® in respective order 








21kl 


12S5 


1777 


1509 


3366 








1781 


819 


1453 


1147 


2600 








66? 




867 


4i4 


1281 








15^9 


793 


1357 


98$ 


23^2 



"i ■ •. 



.1 ■ 



Beeause LEA. reporting' is aXt^ys coiasisCeni' 6? complete, the use 
of evaluation devices including standardiaed-'iesting has been difficult 
to evaluate, as frequently form numhers, grade levels, etc»$ were not 
specified .1 ^he following material does present the most popiilar devices 
within categories hy standardized device. 



A more sophisticated analysle of the results of these devices, including 
group means, medians, and qui%^ile changes may he included as a later 
appendix. At the present time, certain representative projects which 
t&ve presented ”hard^* data, under appropriately controlled conditions. 

he presented, ^ile this m&terial is not presented on a scientific 
sapling basis, it is felt that '(^he care with which it ws^ obtained a^id 
concern with experimental integrity makes it more valuable than much 
of the 8tat@»wide material. 



The following shows the evaluation devices used hy the local 
educational agencies^ fhe ItEAs are listed by project number. 



Ackle.\/emmt BeUts^eA ^ 



Merican School Achievement Tests 

k 559 

322 586 



California Achievement Tests 



4 

58 


245 

33? 


367 

39>* 


416 

425 


446 

484 


549 

640 


66 


339 


398 


441 


534 


64? 


189 


35? 











California Basic Shills Tests 

28 

145 

345 

Gray-Votaw-Rogers General Achievement Tests 

43 209 

199 330 

209 



Iowa Tests of Basic Shills 



7 


120 


238 


333 


429 


534 


11 


122 


239 


335 


431 


541 


14 


124 


243 


337 


436 


545 


18 


12? 


246 


344 


443 


551 


24 


130 


24? 


349 


446 


561 


25 


141 


248 


350 


440 


577 


31 


144 


251 


356 


450 


595 


34 


15? 


254 


369 


455 


616 


35 


158 


259 


370 


456 


618 


61 


164 


260 


372 


460 


625 


62 


166 


281 


373 


465 


626 


6? 


ISI 


286 


392 


466 


640 


889 


188 


311 


393 


488 


646 


91 


196- 


316 


394 


490 


650 


101 


210 


317 


400 


504 


660 


110 


215 


326 


403 


507 




in 


226 


330 


419 


510 




113 


22? 


331 


425 


521 




116 


230 


332 









o 

ERIC 



levs. of Iduc&tional Development 



299 

56 U52 

m k3k 

210 5kl 



M'^tropolitan Achievement Tests 



2Q 


160 


228 


343 


503 


55h 


27 


163 


232 


34? 


508 


585 


§0 


165 


256 


360 


509 


616 


60 


166 


258 


370 


510 


618 


81 


167 


265 


377 


511 


esk 


90 


IC9 


272 


432 


513 


650 


IIQ 


170 


27^ 


436 


523 


663 


111 


191 


276 


445 


529 




113 


199 


282 


448 


537 




116 


207 


318 


i^77 


540 




133 


215 


328 


478 


541 




139 


220 


335 


479 


549 




ll|0 


22k 


3^0 


496 


551 





Mational Achievement Tests 

22k 

k'23 

501 



}lational Bducational Development Tests 

3Bk 

Puhlie School Achievement Tests 

62 

"2>r 



Piipil Record of Educational Progress 

238 

545 



SBA Achievement Series 



56 


U9 


205 


362 


447 


565 


80 


121 


219 


384 


47a 


6S1 


83 


146 


282 


384 


536 


633 


85 


176 


309 


419 


549 


6U6 


112 


196 


333 


424 


555 


672 




J 



SchoiastUi Aptitude, 



American School Intelligence Test 
228 



California Short-Fom Test of Mental Maturity 



2k 


230 


26 h 


ko 


232 


276 


U2 


23Y 


!»31 


6k 


2i»3 


1)1)9 



California Test of Mental Maturity 



1-66 


1)S2 




308 


511 




332 


51)5 




U$0 






Goodenough-Harris 


Braid,ng Test 


Ih 


283 


• 


tl 


1)50 




226 


1)51) 




237 






fiennon- 


-Nelson Test of Mental Ability 


61 


166 


i*o6 


121* 


I8l 


5l»5 


11*6 


22 8 


6l6 


155 


299 




Kuhlmaim-Anderson 


Intelligence Tests 


215 


1)88 




351 


517 





356 

Iiorge»Thorndike Intelligence Tests 



2k 


X64 


41)8 


120 


272 


466 


ll*9 


338 


504 


159 


391 


660 



i 

I 

f 



ERIC 









j 



SH& HigJi 3ebo«^ PjMcmeiit Test 
8 

60 $U$ 

151 640 

250 



(S!i?£P) Sequential Teste of Edueationel Progress 



53 


134 


156 


226 


268 


1(52 


T1 


l4l 


176 


227 


360 


559 


83 


146 


197 


230 


406 


571 


90 


154 


202 


233 


418 


616 


128 


155 


214 


252 


419 




Stanford AehieTeaent Test 






* 


5 


102 


228 


308 


420 


499 


13 


Ub 


336 


311 


426 


519 


14 


115 


242 


319 


44o 


561 


24 


151 


246 


386 


452 


602 


31 


152 


247 


332 


456 


603 


51 


154 


248 


336 


459 


612 


53 


l6l 


249 


339 


464 


625 


67 


162 


278 


358 


471 


626 


72 


163 


280 


372 


481 




84 


165 


281 


383 


490 




85 


188 


290 


389 


497 




86 


214 










Wide Range 


Aehievenent Test 








96 












103 












236 












344 












Other 












90 


178 


402 


442 


507 


565 


120 


188 


407 


445 


529 


566 


133 


326 


431 


455 


564 


610 



k- 




Otis Group Intelligence Scale 

630 



Otis Quick-Scoring Mental Ability Tests 

228 

276 

3^2 

^kk 



SRA Tests of Educational Ability 

8 370 

159 k29 

23^ 



Survey of Mental Maturity: California Survey Series 

181 

612 



SCAT (Scholastic Competence and Attitude Test) 
32 t06 

116 6x6 

l>t6' &»0 



Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test 

27 325 

102 592 

“v283 



< 

Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children (WISC) 



103 


276 


515 


164 


368 


598 


174 


>»64 


664 


238 


501 





Other 
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mCHER PBPIL TOIiMTlON SHBCK LIST 
Locally Devised 



QUESTION 31 

This device > constructed by the School Psychologist (see 
sample attached) ^ consists of fifty-five items* Thirty-four of 
these items represent measureabla accomplishments and twenty-one 
represent observable inabilities® The majority of the items were taken 
from the developmental scales of Terman^ Gesell» and the Vineland* 

Some of the items on the **inability” side of the check list are 
described in the literature as characteristic of developmental3y 
handicapped children* 

The items were chosen to represent e^^cted development of 
children with a chronological age: between five and six and/or a stage 
of developmental accomplishment that precludes success in the normal 
grade one curriculum* On the first thirty-four items the child 
received a point for each -f, on the remaining twenty-one items he received 
a point for each 0. The largest possible number of points for any 
child would be fifty-five* 

This check list was used as one of several criteria 
screen the children for the program. The child* s classroom teacher 
made the. evaluation after having observed the student for one year 
in a normal kindergarten program* Wie identical check list was then 
given to the teachers in the summer program who, by observation 
test, made a second evaluation of the abilities of the children 
at the end of the summer program* 

The raw scores obtained by the children are treated as 
observable data In the same manner as the standardised tests used 
in the project to measure change* 
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T^^ACHER FUPXI* S?AUJATIOII CHB3K LIST 
; Locally Devised 

A O-AArt.™ =< « 5 - SST"”' 




XSl '» AH 55 basics or behaviors 
should be cr©d3.ted io ■ 
achieve esqsected readiness 
for normal grade on© 
currioulime 



I Mi Ml I ' ' 

Mean 

• C»a • 

Pra«®test 33«^ 

Post«test 38»6 



H%££m 

6.2 



*SigidJTiciJOb at the «0O1 level 



t Value 

^^.315’^- 



TEACIIER PUPIL EVALUATION ClffiCK LIST, LOCALLY BlflSED— 

K-1 RESULTS, 1966 

Th© total distribution of the pre-test resulted in a 
range of scores from 10 to 53 » The range of scores in the post- 
test shortened significantly from 23 to 52 demonstrating that 
the students at the lower extreme were able to notify several 
inabilities* The test assumes a perfect score 55 to assure 
complete readiness for the normal grade one program. 

Mediim Scores 

In the pre-test fifty percent of the students achieved 
33 dr wore of th© esqjected tasks or behaviors as compared with the 
post-test median of 3^*8 — a positive change of almost six points. 

It can be observed from the chart that the pre-test middle fifty 
per cent made a significant rise in score range on the post-test with 
th© pre-test median score of 33*05 becoming the post-test lower 
quartile score. This certainly appears as substantial improvement. 

Q-1 Scores 

As noted above th© improvement in the range of Q-1 scores 
appears the most notable. 

Q-3 Scores 



Scores in this area were not improved in the direction 
of the expectancy goal, but it may b© noted that the range of 
scores In the upper quartile was significantly shortened. 

In summary the lower extreme of readiness inabilitiesi) 
as measured by tixis .device, appears notably shortened. The 
middle fifty percent of the cases show a significant i^Qprovement 
toward the esipectancy goal. 
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Table 2. Change Scores 



Due to unanticipated inconsistencies, inaccuracies, and incompleteness 
in reporting, as well as difficulties in the area of inc^arability 
of data, gaps in analysis at the local level, and lack of staff* praH.ously 
e^qpected to provide assistance in this section of reporting, this important 
area will not be reported until later date. 

Appendix presents an example of the better reporting from the IiEA 
level which will serve as a basis for completion of this section o 

Table U. Dropouts 

According to the Division of Data Collection there is not at the present 
time a policy for reporting dropouts, nor will a policy be established 
in the immediate future. Do statewide data is currently available, but 
several studies have been done in the past which will provide some basis 
for comparison when a more utilitarian study of dropouts is incorporated 
in to the evaluation report for the current year. The reader is referred 
to, THE DROPOUT jH WISCONSIN, 1963, A Report to the Governor's Conanittee 
on Children and Youth. 

Table 6. Continuing Education 

Statewide collection of information on education beyond high school is 
not practiced at this time. No information will be available for the 
current evaluation report, but baseline data will be collected in the 
current operational year, and established as a more complete section of the 
second year's evaluation. Certain schools have indicated an interest in 
establishing model procedures for data collection in this area. 

(e.g. Pittsville.) 

While the information requested on '(he latter two tables is important 
in viewing Title X longitudinal effects, it is felt that the acquisition 
of such data at this point is only to pro ’Ide a basis for comparisons 
wd could not be considered meaningful or significant at this time, unless 
project, or majority of projects, are directed at the upper age levels. 

In Wisconsin projects have been directed toward the lower age levels in 
a preventative effort, and it is felt that the effects of such programs 
will not be apparent within the next few years, that is, relative to 
dropouts and changes in continuing educational choices. 



PART IV: ROK^-QPERATIQRMi PROJECTS 



Thirty-two projects in the state » for which funds were expend3d, 
were non-operati©nal for various reasons. Each LEA filed a statement 
with the SEA as to the reason the project did not become operational. 
The two primary reasons were: lack of personnel to staff projects, 

and delays in receiving final approval. Project activity in most 
of these cases consisted of the purchase of equipment for use in 
commencement ©r expansion ©f the project at a later date. 

These 32 projects have not been included in the analysis of the 
Title I projects, as indicated in the Preface. 
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expected gains • 


i 

^ 1 


(3) 


One group design using pretest and/or 
poshtest scores on the project group to 


J 

} 

1 

1 




compare observed performance with local , 
State, or national groups . 


i 

0 


I 


One group design using test data on the 
project group to compare observed 
performance with expected performance 
based upon data for past years in the 
project school • 


2 


r 


One group design using test data on 
the project group, but no comparison 

data® 


8 


(6) 


Other 


1 ' 
! 

{ 




Total 


J 

13 respondents ! 




Uajo^ P/Lobim Me^ti 



Th© following table shows the problem areas listed by the LEAs» 
Percentages are based on the total problem areas coded C^*0)— not 
the mMber of LEAs reporting. 



Problem Area 


Percent * 


Personnel 


30^ 


State Department 


23 


Equipment 


18 


Facilities 


13 


Evaluation 


8 


Design 


3 


Community Relations 


0 


Other 


B 



StcUe, Papa/Ument Efio/U6 

All projects were asked to evaluate the help given to LEAs by the 
State Department • Of the 24 respondents » 11 (k6%) found the SEA 
"veary helpful*' while 10 (4l^) rated the efforts as "fairly helpful" , 
for a combined total of 8j percent . Two LEAs { 8 %} found the SEA 
"disinterested" , and one agency considered the SEA to be "detrimental" . 

A certain inconsistency is apparent here, in that while 8? percent of 
respondents ranked the SEA in a "helpful" category, in the preceeding 
problem ranking the State Department efforts were ranked by 23' percent 
as a significant problem. 



Relation to Institution^ &i Higher Learning 

Eight non-operat ional projects ( 23 %) were assisted by institution 
of higher learning. This compares to 27 percent in operational 
projects. 



Non’^Pubtic Schools 



Thirty®eiglit percent of the projects involved participation 'with 
non-public schools. The following table shows their estimate of 
non-public school cooperation. 



Bating 


Number of 
LEAs 


Percent*! 
of Total 


Very Cooperative 


B 


67$ 


Fairly cooperative 


3 


25 


Disinterested 

> 1 II T - 1 - II 1 r 1 1 


1 


3 



One LEA found difficulty in dealing with non-public schools because 
of misconceptions regarding the scope of legislation on the part 
of these schools. Negative attitudes in the non-public schools was 
cited as a problem area in one report » while one LEA reported that 
it made no effort to involve non-public schools. The "Other” category 
was coded by two LEAs in describing their relationship with non-publie 
schools • 



Cm^eAence PofUl<Upation 

Twenty-three, or 72 percent of the non-operational projects, 
coded attendance at one or more evaluation conferences, 6 at 
Whitewater, 9 nt Eau Claire, and 6 at Menasha. This compares 
to a conference attendance of 72 percent in operational projects. 
The following table shows the estimate of the conferences. 



Rating 


Number of 

LEAs 


Percent* 
of Total 


1 

[very helpful 

; 


5 


3k% 


t 

Fairly helpful 


Ik 


67 


jinteresting but no help 


1 


5 


^11 and no help ' 


1 


5 



This compares with the following ranking by attendees having operational 
projects. 



Very helpful 2h% 
Fairly helpful 6k% 
Interesting but no help 11$ 
Dull and no help 1$ 




C«A.A. RzhUiomkip 



Four son-operational projects were situated in areas in which a 
Goiamunlty Action Agency was located® The C.A*A. was ranked as 
’Very cooperative" by 3 LEAs and "fairly cooperative" by 1 agency. 



OthZA and Coopz^uativz 

Two non-operational projects were related to projects under another 
title ©f the Elementary and Secondary Education Act. Four projects 
were cooperative projects between districts. 



Of the I’EAs that coded the location of their project, 2h coded 
"public school premises", and 1 coded "Other". 



T4mz and VuHM4,on 

Eight LEAs answered the question pertaining to the time during which 

their project took place. Six projects were held during the 
regular school day, 1 after school , and 1 during the summer. 

Children are not actually in\^olved during these times, except in some 
cases of screening or preliminary diagnosis, but rather staff time 
is represented. 

The following table shows the duration of project operations, based 
on responses by 2T LEAs. 



Duration 


Percent# 
of Total 


Spring and Suamier 


26% 


Summer Only 


22 


Fall and Spring 


15 


Spring Semester 


11 


5 

pall. Springs Summer 




Summer and Fall 


0 


Fall Semester 


0 


Other 


22 




V^onmt 



Twelve persons were employed in the 6 projects reporting more than 
half-time personnel. In the 7 projects reporting less than half-time 
staff, 25 persons were involved. 



JncAm64,ng Staff 



j Method 

{Support for Advance Education 
6 

i 

(In-service Training 

1 

I 

Special Recruitment 
Salaries 

-Work Situation Improved 
3ther 



Percent * i 
of Total I 




22 

16 

l6 

31 



3 






• f. 



r- C-; 



9. ■ JfOH^PUBUC SCHOOL PAHTXCXPATOM ; . , . . 

(a) , Wftftt 4-tepA hmft bo,m of^ mo. bujng ^ 

, 4nUia4U.v$ a A ike, iQcal ^ non- 

A series ’ of bnilletin§/^4 from 

the SEA clarifying tise reiatidaship of "the non-puisiic schools 
to Title I programs r. {Appendices XI* XII) 

,In addition* representatives of t^e non-puhlic, sc?iools are 
■ ■ included on tfe Titli I Advisory.;. Board/. Uppe^ 

I 4 ** s' 0, *J ■ ' .* „ ■«.? ■' IJ 

Appendix -XIII describes .the partieipation.,.Qf ;pon~pptlie 
children and compares* partieipatiba of public and hon- 




tyS ev.uwis's: if. . 

_s,,Tl^e,foi:Lo^;ip^..^|i^rt_,_ihowf,.the,.r|itin^^ T §|hool3 of 

non-public cooperation i’ '^ ’ 



^ %, %^ >fL* 



1 » H \» 4 »-v *■ . 



• Degi^ee bf •' '. ' ‘ ' 


Percentage 


Cooperation 


Ranking 


*-c» •' • « I ‘ ^ , 

Very Cooperative 


83 ? • 


Fairly Cooperative 


■ 12? . 


jBisioterested 


05? 


feot ' Cooperative 


0 ■ 



( 6 ) What ,&mtu^e4 ka.'^t bmn axpeJumaed tn dev^ptng and 
4jmplmeM!tlng public, and mn-pablic, coopeAotlve pfiojecti? 

This high degree of cooperation is perhaps the greatest 
success in this aspect of the program* Some, projects included 
letters praising Title I— non— public cooperation, and specific 
activitiia T’tfeich had not previously been available to the non- 
public children ( e*g a , speech therapy). In some instances 
noK-publie schr^ols furnished their mm transportation ( e.g * * 
buses* ear pools); Several schools reported the developaent 
©f a communicative interchange for the first time* Still 
others reported 'formation of ' permanent committees to consider 
Joint probl^s 'and planning. ■ . 




© 



(e) Wksut pfwbim& hav& 6een exp^/UztiCLzd m deve£op<ci^ oncf 

4mplmmting pubtie and non^pubtic scho&t &oop 2 Mtl\t& pfLoj€.ct& ^ 

^e, evaluation also provided a spectrum of problems encountered 
by public schools relative to the non»public school. Table Z 
following lists the major problems from a sample of ten 
percent of projects responding to this item— not total of 
projects. Under the major probl^ headings, specific 
comments are summarized. All categories, m^or 6Uid sub«>, are 
pzesented in order of prevalence. 

(dj LUt and bAAj&ily d06c/Ube any ^ga&jUan 6 on. maommiatlonA 
ion ntoAMlny th^ ZegA^Zation octncenjung pubtic and non’-pubila 
cahoot pantcCLipation. 

In considering the relationship of the public and non-public 
schools in Wisconsin, state lavs, rather than federal laws, 
sem more influential. While the most specific but minor 
legislative recommendation, based on LBA response^ seems 
to be a need for bussing provisions— either through state or 
federal funds— the number of schools reporting this as a 
problem is less than ll| percent, considering the total number 
of schools cooperating with non-public schools. Certainly, 
such a consideration cannot be undertaken without careful 
study regarding its effect— fiscally, relative to segregation, 
and to the general constitutional framework and intent of 
the act. 



7ABLS Z. 



PROBIiEM AREAS RELATIVE TO HOK - PUBLIC PA^ICIPATIOi? 

Per Cent of Total 
Respondents 

Categ ory T Ms Qg^egor^ 

Location and Transport at ioim 

General problems j (Schools too far apart > 
too much time taken for travel, etc.) 

State law prohibiting public transportation • 
of non-public children frequently cited. 

Previously crowded conditions 

Schedulin g and Time Conflicts 19 % 

General 

Other activities conflicted! (Bible Schools, etc. ) 



Mi sco ncept ions 

General misconceptions o jp lack of knowledge 

Presumption of general aid 

Desire for service on non-public premises 

Opposition to acceptance of any federal aid 

Separation of Church and State 

Desire for equipment for use in non-public 
school. 



Negative Attitudes on the part of Mpn -Public Schools, 13 % 
Felt no help was needed 
Refusal to participate 
Participation contrary to church policy 



PROBLEM AREAS (Continued) 



Per Gent of Total 
Respondents 

Category In This Category 

M atching Public School riieeds t o j^on^Publlc Keeds 8^ 

What percentage of non-public should participate? 

(In some cases, too many nou-publiCj 
relative to ^location, desired to 
participate. ) 

* Inadequate screening criteria 

^ Public school objectives and needs differed 
significantly 

* Eon-publie pupils lacked adequate background, 

( e . g . , no "Modern Math" ) 

Failure of non-public teachers to be 

available for in-service, follow-up, etc. 

Mo disadvantaged in non-public school 
(statement by only one project) 






Equal Ranking 
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SERVICES SO HAHDICAtS>ED (mDrai: A BEPOBS 

OF Tria.B I- Br.«Mii!a»iih Y iuro sEcoBPARrfepucAsibii acs. 

ACSIVlSm IB HISCOBSIB. ’ 



i 4' 



Title t of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 196 ^ is 

- 4 . 

the major thrust of the national effort to “bring better education to 
millions of disadvantaged youth who need it most.“ The Congress has made 
available imore than bi!£lion for 1965-66, the first year of this title. 

For the purpose of this program, the term "educationeCLj^ disadvantaged 
children" means those children in a particular school district who have ' 
the greatest need for special educational assistance in order that theif 
level of educational attainment may be raised to tlikt appropriate for 
children of their age. The teim includes childiren who ^e hsuadlcapped 
and children Whose need f dr such' special edueatlohhl assistance is the 
result of poverty or cultural or linguistic isolation from the ccmuhity 
at" large. 

Because of the great interest in the handicapped Child . and' services 
to this child under Title I,' the following sectibh of the Annual Evaluation 
deport has been made available prior to completion of the total repkirt 'of 
Title I activities in the State of Wisconsin. • '.1 



Special Section ; HANDICAPPED CHILDREN , 

Following the United States Office of Education format of placing 



* ’iy'-l 



asterisks beside q^uestions to indicate special efforts regarding handicapped 

Chilean, the SEA evaluation showed no projects amendisg s^swers in this 
manner. It was felt that the design of the questions was weak, and also. 



* This report is part of a total Annuel Evi^uation Report of Title I, E.S.E.A. , 

which will be available in January, 196?, and will be disseminated to all 
school districts in Wisconsin, 



•* * t' ••• • 

♦ • I • . » 






e 

ERIC 




that in projects not emphasising handicapped children, little attention 
was given to the' population in the Eygd^uation Beporfc (not necessarily 
a reflection of program activities)* Tims^ the complat© picture of services 
to handicapped mider Title I, E.S.E.A,, is not available for the I 965-66 

♦ V 

Evaluation Report. According to reports of supervisory visits and special 

consultation, handicapped children were served primarily as a part of 
. • . * . * * * ‘ * « . .* 

larger activity categories— comunication skills and field trips , for 

example— and may not necessarily he reported in the evaluation fomat. 

Further, unless projects involve aids from the Bureau for Handicapped Children 
D^artment of Public Instruction, the general attitude on the part of 
LEAs has been that it is not necessary to identify handicapped children 
separately, for evaluation reporting purposes . (Again, this staieoeht does 
not necessarily reflect on program activities. ) 

An estimated IO 8 U children were served in handicapped projects, and 
approximately 132 teachers were hired in these projects, with the 
general category constituting a Title I expenditinre of $158,347. 

(State Aids, local, and other funds are not included in this figure. ) 

Limitations of the data presented here may be clarified by the 
following examples. 

In some projects including speech therapy, the project was not 
classified imder the handicapped category, but rather was placed under the 
category of language. ' A more definitive technique for identifying such 
project activities will be incorporated in the doming year’s evaluation i 
hut information on this year’s handicapped activities may not readi]^ serve 
as 'a basis for ‘generalization . ’ ‘ • 

In another example, one ©f the Madison projects included a ’’crisis” 
teacher for the emot ionally disturbed. However , this is only one activity 



wltlsin the larger project focus » and is not included in the analysis of 
the handicapped category. 

M analysis ©f Title I projects emphasising activities for the 
handicapped yielded the following data. Handicapped projects represent 
3.6 per cent of tot^ projects in Wisconsin. The table presents data on; 
the percentage of total handicapped projects » the percentage of all children 
the percentage of finds » full-, part-time, and total staff, by type of 
handicap within the total category of project @ [serving handicapped 
children. 



PLACE TABLE 
ABOUT 



As presented in the table. Speech Correction represents the largest 
project category, (50^), but the largest number of children^ (4U^),wat^ served 
under Special Learning Disabilities, (SLD), as compared to 355^ in Speech. 
Similarly, the largest commitment of funds was also in the SLD category— 

31% as compared to 11% in Speech. 

Data on the ratio of pupils to staff is presented by type of handicap. 
The larger ratio seen in the category of speech is probably accounted for in 
the character of the program. Speech therapists typically serve larger 
numbers of children for a shorter period of time than may be served in a 
program for the mentally retarded, for example, which nay require a class- 
room teacher, in addition to supportive personnel, possibly including the 
speech therapist. 



PLACE TABLE 



ABOUT HERE 



Percent«ages not ec|,us^. XOO due to rounding errors. 
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SERVICES TO THE iMMCAS^ED 
ITOI3R TITLE I, EUSMEHTARy AND SECONDABY SaJHCATION ACT 






PUPIL-STAEP BATIO 

(Staff is defined as Total Staff, both Full« and Part-Time) 

This table is not to be generalised to pupil-teacher ratios , 
as staff in many cases includes administrative personnel* 







i 




C 



COMFI^ffiErCES 



During the 196^-66 operational year^ three Invitatienal 
Evaluation Clinics were held, l&e following paragraphs present 
participation and critical ranging. 

The most vell^attended conference was that which was held 
at Eau Claire, with of total attendees indicating attendance 
at that conference. Twenty-ei^t per cent of positive respond^ts 
attended at Whitewater, and 2k% at Menasha*. For a total of 
of projects indicating attendance at conferences • 

Of those attendees, 2k% ranked the conferences in total 
as *'very helpful*' ranked "fairly helpful", 11J( ranked 
"interesting, hut no help", and X% ranked "dull and no help". 
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codPEi^Ttvfe 'P rojects ' 



The following list provides a sanqsle of cooperative projects in' order that 
LEAs conten^lating the development of cooperative projects » or wishing to discuss 
mutual concerns relative to existing ceoperative projects will have a partial 
listing. Consult the EDUCATIONAL INFORMATION SYSTEMS DIVISION, Data Processing 

Codes 66 - 67 , or attached listing* "of l£As hy project numher, for school district names, 
r . County Numher District Number Project Number 



58 


57*tO 




185 


33 


22k0 


f 


220 


30 


65 U 5 


■ 


368 


22 


2499 




•481 


6k 


2885 




561 


51 


' 4914 




637 


06 


2163 




292 


67 


6006 




417 


67 


3528 




577 



10^ 



o 



PROJECTS DIRECTLY RELATED TO ANOTHER TITLE 




County Number 


District Number 


Project Number 


Other Title 


04 


4102 


275 


^teisA ■■ 


2i‘ “' ■ ‘ 

i-ij- 


5992 


343 


‘ ‘ * 


22 


609 


263 




25 


2646 


50 


'Title II 


27 


5705 


562 




29 


1673 


15 




29 


1673 


65 




36 


5866 


216 




36 


5866 


215 




40 


5026 


224 




43 


5733 


165 




48 


4165 


354 


• 


53 


0422 


660 


* * . 


59 


5271 


203 




61 


1600 


145 


NDEA 


61 


6426 


150 




64 


2051 


8 




64 


1540 


98 




67 


4312 


504 




70 


4179 


77 





Blank indicates Title 

* Not specified by LEA 



PRO JEC1S RELATED TO TITLS II, ESEA . 
Library books and materials , Title II , ESEA 
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The following table appeared in the Project Descriptioa 
of the application which attempted to emphasize the absentee- 
ism problem of educationally disadvantaged students in the 
District . 



Per Cent Deprived Students of Total Enrollment 
Absent 10 per cent (or more) of year 



Attendance Center 
H. S. (9-12) 
Elem. (K-8) 

. Elem. (K-8) 
. Elem. (K-8) 



(18 of 180 days) 

1961^-65 
1S% ' 

6a 

T2 

6t 



1965-66 1966-67 

67% ko% 

57 50 

82 67 

72 62 



The same students were used in study over the past three 
years. Hie effect of the Home Counseling Project and perhaps 
the Reading Project seemed to defer absenteeism amongst the 
disadvantaged with the most chronic absentee problems. In 
each school the percentage of the disadvantaged who had missed 
school ten per cent or more had decreased by from five to seventeen 
per cent. 




RECORDED DATE OF OTSCIPLINARY CASES INCURRED DURING 
THE MONTHS OF FEBRUARY, MARCH, APRIL, MAY (1966) 



1 

Week 1 


February 
3 , 4 


• 1 


Mar 

j 2 


ch 

3 


4 


I 


Apr 

2 


n 

3 


4 


t , 


May 

2 


3 


4 


Tit!® i 


28 


1 ^ 


° 1 


1 

^ 1 


0 


0 


1 


2 


I 


0 


1 


4 


0 


1 


Rest ©f I 

Studentsf! 8 


5 


1 


.3 


0 


0 


2 


,1 


1 


1. 


2 


1 


3 


2 


Tota 1 j 


36 


1 1 


1 


4 


0 


0 


3 


3 


2 


-j 


5 


’ 5 


3 


3 



Collected data in Table ill indicates a highly significant correlation 
between the initiation of the Title I program at Portage and the marked decline 
in disciplinary cases both for the Title I students and student body as a whole. 
From March 17, 1966 to March 31, 1966 there were no disciplinary cases in the 
Title I group or the remaining student body for ten school days. It might be 
concluded that the entire student body has benefited with the commencement of 
th© Title I program at Portage Senior High School. General statements from 
various facuity merr.bors Implied that this had been the most peaceful spring 
they have had In the past five years. 



AVERAGE READING RATES AND COMPREHENSION SCORES 
FOR f? STUDENTS - FOR BOTH MACHINE AND BOOK READING® 




Pr©‘-test 

Scores 



Bo©k i 
Grsd© 8 



Book I i 
Grade 9 




Vteaks 



32 

31 

30 

29 

28 

27 

26 

25 

24 

23 

22 

2 ! 

20 

19 

!8 

17 

16 

15 

14 

13 

12 

II 



SUPERIMPOSITION OF THE SURVEY OF THE 1963-1964^ 
I 964-1965, 1965-1966 PORTAGE SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 

ABSENCES, 




daily' 





ENROLLMENT 


AVERAGE ABSENCE 


PERCENT 

mi^ II f iiiFiii irm 


1963 - 1966 • 


628 


■ IT^ 


3.6? 


1964 « I 965 


608 


22 


3.6? 


1963 - 1964 


598 


26* 


4.5? 



/^r 



ABSENCE Survey 



Average dally absences Incurred by 
and the remaining student body 



Title 1 students 
1965 - 1966 , 



Average 

Dally 

Absences 




Keys Title I student's 

Remaining student body 

Notei Half day absences mre recorded as an absent day® 



Total Senior High School enrol Imant 
Number of students in Title i 
Per cant ©f students In Tit I© I 



628 

65 

10 * 35 ^ 







SCHOOL - MY 1966 
IOWA TEST BASIC SKILLS 



GHALE 6 - May 1966 Mean Score in Vocabulary "^72 

‘ ' September 1965 Kean Score xn Vocabulary 5.3 

GAIN IN li MONTHS = 9 MONTHS 

May 1966 Mean Score in Gomprehension 7.0 

September 1965 Mean Score in Comprehension 5.7 

GAIN IN 74 MONTHS -1.3 YSAHS 
Children involved in Reading Clini c a 

May' 1966" Mean~ S 0 or e in~ Vo cibulary 5 . 3 

September 1965 Mean Score in Vocabulary 4.1 

GAIN IN 74 MONTHS * 1.2 YEARS 

Biay 1966 Mean Score in Comprehension 5.3 

September 1965 Mean Score in Comprehension 4.0 

GAIN IN 74 MONTHS « 1.3 YEARS 



GRADE 5 ~ May 1966 Mean Score in Vocabulary 5.6 

September 1965 Blean Score in Vocabulary 4.9 

GAIN IN 74 MONTHS .7 MONTHS 

May 1966 Mean Score in Comprehension 5.5 

September 1965 Mean Score in Comprehension 4.6 

GAIN IN 74 MONTHS - 9 MONTHS 

Children in Heading Clinic 

B/Iay 1966 Mean Score in Vocabulary 5.1 

September 1965 Mean Score in Vocabulary 3*6 

GAIN IN 74 MONTHS - 1.5 YEARS 

May 1966 Mean Score in Comprehension 5.0 

September 1965 Mean Score in Comprehension 3.2 

GAIN IN 74 MONTHS - 1.8 YEARS 
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* |#ICMOMFM»10>ironc;gCSQ0LS;r'..- 
. .: ; ;. V •' V • ®srainati©n^S^ar3r\ ^ ^ ' 

■ " ■ ®ie ..general ©iJ^eetive of- tie, p^ogifaia'waa'' to *■' 
f ba^ atobut to eater ^ade oate^bhiohr vobid. correct Or * 

si^i'flcajf^tly^.didalb:^ the- developiaeat^ deficienbios; j^at,|%/ta»n..Tjrero‘ ; ;■ 
-obWifig'i^^iack-.oif readiaeps •,for the aormal- prograifi' of;;-^adb-'^e.'- '■ 

: . '• -••'’• ' ■ . '*• • ‘ -'■•<■'.■■ ■' ■'■ • ••' >. <* ’ ' •.. - • ■'■ ’”■.’4 ■ . 

v!lie program bbasi^bd of concentrated. traiaibg^-'^d/esiperioatal 
stiffii4nt4bb-;in-thr€e\,€^ea®: ''Vist^-pbtor 'psroeptibhi’ i^guai^ '-‘i''' ■;. 

persoHeXity' detelb^eat • •; ^©- MetrOgoJfitan'; .-Readfaess; ^est * 'aaed wd - * 

,^poW'«prbl^l^.V 'ejected .to.; reflect r©aults in;adl''ttaree.-^eas’;ao^ , 

iiliat readiness''\CoaOtiti£ted; a- cbi^osito deyelopmea%.^of,-a3tl toree jcoaoeatrated 
'■ arOa'a^' ■ A .positfre ’ d&abgo^ in; .readiness .'was reflected on-.. • ■ 

^.^tOe re.Sl:dto'.’o.fc‘tne^Mftr^o3jitan■^J^^ ■■' - ^ ■■■ 



*/ . - 



. ]^e. feacher-.Sti;^eni'-’j^aiSa^ .BOi^e'.' Contained .-Oi^ci^Q /'"-*•-- 

• i^.eas''' evl^uaJtins'' personality "■•development " as ■ -^ell . as; 'gbOeral--' readiness • ' 

'^A-' sfgntfioantly. positve -ciange; vas' -ac^e^ed. to ;The‘',-p.arO»t qaeotiOnaaire* 
^reflected-\f[o^^^ ia'persbnaiiiy’ dbvelbpmeo^ ‘Slsb*’:. >,;, ' . ^ ’,■; ’ 

‘■" ■V,::-i^e;Fnbstii'ifest df-!?i^u^;Fer9eptib^^^^ 

: ayi fl as'a''iaee^dre;idf'c3:iaa^#;‘da.vidn§^*®^P^^^^^ \A'si&^tXc^t 

basa'ge' la-re-adibess -was aoMef'ed '■oa' tnis iast’rwentv.; ■; : ' '"• 






'■*4 * 

‘ "'4 



. . . jihe;:'Gbodeabdgb“Hkcris;Prawiag''®e®t;,WaS;aS^ 4.o^^;inte^'e0taai, 

I fMOG^on^'g. .-•' ^e'>'cwerage project. ■atadeat/deB©a8trated-'’'a,p6t<®ti^;,at^^^^^ .’ 

• the-siow/deg^er''Ca^ of 'averse. iearaiai| jp®te« /_ ^Fif^y^perc^^t'.c,-^ .* '■• 

'deteonstrated'-a potential’ ;i»e3dw'ftai^ ’-iev^a-^'^^HOrobsage ia^vt^e/'inte^'lec^ ; r 

■ fdap^ibiiOg ;.of;.;the ..gponp i-ras' indicated .on ..tMe 'post^testiafter^^^tK^ ,'Si*, •■ ■ ,. - . •.. 

,,weet progr^i,;' -..i ■■■■;■■ /.' 

< ■ ‘ *’ ; ■ ■ " • I ' ; . . ' .}■; ■, ' "-.f ‘ ^ ‘ . ■• '- ‘’- -•- ■ ■. -. ."•.' • If . '■••••■ . '<•■ .■’ ', ’■, 

I ' . •• ■ ■ . ■' ,■'.- -V ' -J---, 4 ■ ■ •.' , 

■ ''■’■t'';;!!^e.iiHaoisrT^^^ PsycnoliasuiStie. 

- d’i to .provide ■•■t|ie"feind’ -Of 'laa^ag^' experiences the<"''_ , •/• 

ekildren - appeared, mOsVla,’ aeed"’'6f • ©a the, ’.Ijasi® ^bf ■test';r^^iO,< ®fee ‘ •"••.■ '^ ' ■ / 
<■ test pointed ap tfee ' general, language ^ r®tardation "of -’the' prbjept _^up ' 
■/and, ^bld'-hav@- ‘been nseful a$ ■ a' .postr^test '..had ao^' itS-..ad^aistretioa .■ , 

’he6a^pr0hib'it;ive.'i•a,^tike''kJd.cost• V / • .- ‘ "' ^ ’"..I- 

■ total evaluation ' appeare to. indicate that' an additiopsl_ six ■ « 

•weeks''of. conOeatrated readiness -atlmulation t^ing-ijp^ividually- 'dia^iOsed • 
.••developmental defici-^eiea- as -e tasis.^ for a specific experience 'prog^ ' '.. ;■ 

oaa 'jssfee . sigaif ieaat'3^ p©s.itiife , eh^’ges , In’ - ,the total • readlnesi-. ^ of •©. ' • ,- , 

’kiadeVgirt^n; diild ahomt to eater' a-nopial'-gfade ©ne-pro^a®*' "m ’addition' - , 
•it Vi^uid ,®ppe'^ tfet -cpncbatrated.. training iU' visual»»ffiOtor^.perc.ePftu^ ^ ' ■ 

skilli'ever '-a six‘^we.els;psri©i ean sa&©’‘ significantly. positive :cti^ges?-'w-, 

'■visual ^perceptual. readlasss" for reading® • It -woi^d' appear » also g. that ^ ’. • 
'•ao'chSiige in intellbctu^ funetloniag ^.an '■&# .expected in'e short ; •• 

. proieef' such a@; tteia '•'.©»© ®,. It is •possible that a long-term project ' t.-) 
utilisiag'.”.m’ concentrated '©W^ieulu® iRl^t produce' ’different' resists *•■ . 
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fy/ y-- < ■••k©4ns • *•••’• • ’;:' .Vk.-. 
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^ ^V; ; ;;.;■■ 

:'■ ^ ■'•■ ' ■': /'.'i : " ,•■ V'jg^^Ji^nfc^aiioiii’ ofJsw 'ifPA &ust'|^l6W 'fpr.'te -t* *s0 , ' .: 

' dS^W •o^ t^ 3 iSl^fe to a4ffilii^ :.5}je sh^rt duration of tap. PWJecn 

■ /'avf-'^vi tBwtf 'itBalf toJB"w^tt-test^o^>fee ®”^traSdl"^-' ' 
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;■ edOBi^O00H«mRBlS-DMOT0 • ■■ •• 

' * * ' ' ^ •' ' *■ . ' ' ' ' ■ . ^ ' * * ’ ^ 

. : . tiie Hne’d a:^^c,tMi^ Ijiacitgii'otana' -op the cliart was 

ioeWdiitg to the 4ifetrit»ution of -standard scores' on ■ - 

■Xanto^satioh.', tte ' 

actialiy'iijhde hy the jniddle fifty- percent, of -the project grp^ 

ORvt^jeiV’ P*"® -ma;^pst«tegt-.'in 'tfe© suBa8Pr..sp§sion. ^ _• ■ ^ 

. ' l - " The: chart readily iUts^tes Wst - no idfff erenow - 

the pre“^a posi^-test' resdl-ta. ■the laedian .•: ;.a. 

!o 9 hn-theiscsie. .The total; range of scores , v -- 

si^tfiWt to the over-aU distribution. In both ,pre ^^8 ^st- . - 

tests it .«« .W noted., that .fifty -percent -Of iw 

iBtr in the' loWer ouartile of the Goodenough norms- and that acre .th^ 
-s^;Kive ^Sf.the.proi^ scores lay beloy the expeetef;-:": ' 

averpgP: iat•pliee■t;aal■■•«)feot^QMng^Pf ^ :/ -' 

’ ' '■■' '■' authors /of 'tlse' Go6aenp«gh -tPgt-^projEptP its ,u90 as^ ■ 

"dne measure of geiiprai •ability 

for tbe most part iis conjunction with more accurate ' • • 

ieLSea yKwbfttot inaviddal decisioris aft to .te made^or ■;■ ■ 

• L h softening devihe ;for the .latter. ' ' ' 

.•used in th^ smker prPje'et ,to measure intellectual 

hecausl-or eaft-of-admftietfttion and its high ,cDire^^^ 

individual intellisenee tepts at this, age .level,,., . 

'SStS SS inhellft^^^^^ functionihg. ., .o^ious^ - 

ftoctihning ft 'measured by the. Qoddenou^ remained ide^.s^e and -- • 

■ftafftfted by thb^s'iJj weeTt- training -and. e^erience program. 

■- " ■ ' The Goddendugh test is' sAatlifts- use-d.as .an. indicato r of-: ' ‘ 

. KS f Ss" 

SaSKhf iS 

dfeft^-teSts, that oScured in research ftu^ft_of ftr ovn, indibatftg 

•-’that .the ■two -tests measure factors relatively distiiict. . ' 

- ■■■'-'-'’'’'•"if ft aft to aeOept.-th*. above # 3 ®lanatio»B'>,^a^ findings ■ 

eftehraing the tw’testB, ft. might 'Afte -a^ tentative eoae^^^ ■ ■• , - 

■;i(Hhoush -the -projeft was able t© «ahe s ®^f '' ' ' ' 

.- SS?tSriy ,ch»ge i« innate inteUect,ual tectioning in- - 

tbe '-snorts 'periud .Of. s-i? ■ • '',. . ^ ' 
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; C,V, j'V: ' ' Mo 8 km:t$sf[of-viBmi..p^cipixm . 

. ,•••'/•■,'", K-^1' ^esalia •_' * ••■. ' ~ ■ 

• '* ' . ' ’v • * . A» “ ' ‘/-/s* ’ ' / ' ‘ **' •' 

S' ' * ^ - I *- ^ * * ‘ H r * . ^ ^ ^ Ca^ t , . „ - ’• * 

0 ^eetaj^€ 2 f;'feekgr 0 imdi.©tt itfee ebart'.OTs .iete^kined • 

■ iesWdSiil- Qf'Fer^^ptmi:iupUmt0 -on tUe Jrostig ' 

’ ^ 9 ^ iba » . T^e- ¥erb,ical;..^^‘el£ >ars, • ^-e^es^nt ' ia4 ■ ftisiributios 

‘i^iagdl^^ma4e'\by^ ffercea’b of fe,pi?o^ec1b.;^ on : '■■;•;■; ■’ 

>;.i^ir- lora ’aid. ^o^i-tbst; ia^. tte s.esaioav;" ■'?.• ' ‘ 

// ’,^e. .laediaR- Pere^p^iial" Qu6t^$oiit/'S0Wo was .rja^'sed'-’to' .-._ , 

' a^mbdiai'- scope.' of ;1&0‘.'O1.’ on. tbe/.post-tesV;: exactly -iaat : of ' :■■• • 

" Fpobiig-.madi^ elj^Setaa'cy 'level;. . .Reseafpa/l»-^tie^ianiag“ goading 
siimtiOns test autboV tb predict reading diffici^ty ^ .'. 

for scopes', faiXiiig- below -.a 'perdeptnal quotient' of bo '•■■ ’ 



''^■■«''4/"’--r’'it4s'pQte.d':f^^ fbaa twenty-f ive ' per- • 

'.'cent . of •■'tbe i'^re'-test ',&ores. .feil/balow■'t^is.^^xp4ctaney '-..On: th^ *• : v j . • . 
‘post-teSi- the 'lower^ tuaf:^aie 'Score .was .raised :aboye. t^s' expectancy 

■. \;-r 

. ^ ' .'' ■’ ■•*'■> V ' •' ■■ . 

-’-^V upper, quaf til© score waS' ais© ^ai^e'd slgaiflbdstly.^in 
lihe ppsjfertest-.-but •not ■■■to ;the' leirel., of ‘.expectalftey,, as- 'cowered to'tiie' 
stiuidardiaation> ^i© ' f act-g':. hotfever ' hai' leaS.- si^if iCapce • ' 

■'as 'a' reairig: readiness .factor .thw that of the. lower .qtiartile. sipce. _ 
‘scores/ ahCiWfV-t'hi'-^edW of average‘s skill 

•i rathe:^ .ths^"^'.m©aspra ',of -.-readlh^^^ ^ .V 

.1 . Ip - looking at/ the ' total .range’ of -scores; given helow-.-the • - _ • 
^ phai^-g l^th' the low, and' hi^h- score were i?aisted, in the post-test.. ._ 

'*-^’ '■’■'' . . Thb'-pre.'lsii^-p^^'ts^test weans,- are; reported’ in a' separate ,, • 

.chart h©lw.;'indieatihg that the 'change in ’score achievOifient. was ^ 

/found, to he. statistical^ significant. ,' ’ ' ^ ‘ 
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A ■'■ '5, ■' ' y^-r ” i:-'-'- ' ine ®3*3;eci -*^raKaA^%BOft^i‘jtes;. that- ; 

X : ■ ; .;' '■' ' '■ - "'■ wA dV^Aevettty-five" 6f,the-..s9pi^s' fell; . 
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i- ■■-';< ' •■tW#l?*brW'i»«=layltt t levalS:P« reaMftess snpwss 

i .v^-' <fim: lerepat , - 

■ir VA-A’^e!reV‘®ii;eaesa^@ 2 ^aet& 3 f * 

Ar " • ■■...' , A afe:t_ soxdrOTatie ..Btit doeS' iliw that xit0; range,. _, ,v-_ ••, ^ 

'A '’‘'-A.’/ ’ •/ ■Xntd • the • ne^ leveX*.. J ' -•';'» ■''/ ••’ / _ ■•_ 
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196^-1966 Title I Projects 



Ho. School Siatrict 



Ho. _ School Mstrlct, 



1 


Ostajsoeh'. Jt. 1 


53 


Bloomer 


2 


Cremdon, Jt. 1 


§4 


Stanley 


3 


Madison, Jt. 8 


55 


Hew Auburn 


k 


Madison, Jt. 8 


56 


Gibnan, Jt. 2 


5 


lacine, jt. 1 


57 


Fairchilds Jt. 1 


6 


Wisconsin Heights, Jt. 1 


58 


Eleva-Strum 9 Jt. 1 


7 


Hew Glendas , Jt . 1 


60 


Portage , Jt. 1 


8 


Genoa Oity Jt. 2 


6l 


Fond du Lac , Jt® 1 


9 


Muscoda, Jt. 7 


62 


Dodgeville ° . 


10 


Elroy, Jt. 9 


63 


West Sal^» Jt. 1 


11 


Brodhead, Jt . 1 


64 


La Farge , Jt. 15 


12 


Westby,;jti 7 


65 


Elroy , Jt . 9 


13 


Kehos^lia ^ . 


66 


Oak Creek , Jt, 1 


Ih 


Mukwbnago ^ jt . 3 


67 


OrfordviUe 9 Jt. 4 


15 


KLroy,’Jt. 9 


68 


Shawano, Jt. 8 


16 


Wausau 


69 


Luxemburg UHS 


17 


Elroy, Jt. 9 , 


70 


Pulaski , jt. 5 


18 


Wausau ! ’ ' 


71 


Plymouth , Jt • B 


20 


Albany, Jt.8 


72 


Plymouth , Jt. 8 


21 


Clear Jt. 1 


73 


Ladysmith , Jt. 1 


22 


Barneveld , jt. 15 


74 


Ladyimdith , Jt^ 1 


23 


Monroe , Jt. 1 . 


75 


La^smith ,, Jt. 1 


Sh 


Wood^ff , jt. 1 


76 


FTedonia , Jt. 1 


25 


Brucb 


77 


' Oshkosh , Jt. 1 


26 


Bruce . 


78 


Oshkosh , Jt*l 


27 


Belmont 


79 


Shiocton , Jt. 2 


28 


Wausau 


80 


Potosi , Jt. 10 


29 


Shell Lake , Jt. 1 


81 


Westf i^ild , Jt. 1 


30 Minocqua LeJseland UHS 


82 


Westfield i Jt. 1- 


31 


Madisdh , Jt. 3 


83 


Pittsville 


32 


Cud^^ 


84 


Monroe , Jt. 1 


33 


Seneca , Jt. 1 


85 


Pl8mbea% Jt. 1 


3^^ 


Deerfield , Jt. 1 


86 


Plattevme , Jt.. 4 


35 


Thbrii’’(lt. 1 


87 


Waterville 


36 


Cornell,- Jt. 2 


89 


Gillette Jt. 3 


37 


Milwaukee 


90 


Bloomingtbn , Jt . 2 


38 


££Llwaukee‘ 


91 


3b.Qtek , Jt. 5 


39 


Mlwaukee 


92 


Chetek , Jt. 5 


40 


Verona , Jt. 1 


93 


Maple , Jt. 1 


41 


Deerfield , Jt. 1_ 


94 


Galesvill^ Jt. 1 


42 


Barabo© , Jt. 1 ’ 


95 


Highland 


43 


Blair;, Jt. 1 


96 


Gemantowffi , Jt. 1 


44 


Milwaukee’ ■ ‘ 


97 


Bloaaer, Jt . 1 


49 


Middletoa'-GIS ; 


98 


East Troy , Jt® 1 


46 


Beloit^- Jt\ 1 ' 


99 


Butternut, Jt. 1 


48 


Sun Prairie, Jt.2 


10© 


©eon to, Jt . 1 


49 


Richland Center, Jt. 2 


101 


Tony, Jt . 1 


50 


Xowa-Grant, Jt. 1 


102 


Reedsburg, Jt. 1 


51 


Kaukauna, Jt. 2 


103 


Superior , Jt". 1 


52 


Kaukauna, Jt. 2 


104 


Superior, Jt. 1 



r 





f, 



Noo SOI100I lEstrict 



105 Siiperior^ Jt, 1 

106 Superiors Jt, 1 

108 leillaTille, Jt, h 

109 Altoona 9 Jt® 1 

110 OsseOg, Jt® 1 

111 MoMovia Jto 1 

112 Gilmantoa OHS 

113 Gadottg Jt® T 
11 ^ Colby 

115 Colbj 

116 Coleman 9 Jt« 1 

117 Miltons Jt* 1 

119 Stoughton 9 Jte 3 

120 Bangor 3 Jt. 2 

121 HoMe-i 

122 Vernon and Big Beadp Jt. 1 

123 Prairie du Chela 9 Jt, 1 
l 2 ^ Port Wings Jt, 1 

129 Weenah 

126 Pembineg Jt. 1 

127 Menomonie ’ 

128 Meaomonie 

129 Menoreonie 

130 Barron 9 Jt. 1 

131 Barrens Jt, 1 

132 i>arron9 Jt, 1 

133 Janesville 9 Jt, 1 
13 ^^ Wau*^.ekc .9 Jt, 2 

135 Kaustons Jt, 1 

136 Maustong Jt» 1 

137 Mauston, Jt» 1 

138 BaraboOg Jt, 1 

139 Grant on 9 Jt, h V’ 

EoleombSs Jt, 11 

1^1 Loyal 9 Jt, 1 
1^*'2 West Salem 9 Jt, 1 
1^3 We 3 t Salemg Jt, 1 
Augusta 3 Jt. 1 
lk3 lleva-Struffis Jt, 1 
ihS Portage 3 Jt, 1 
I’-i-T Fe^’.aimore 
3.48 La Grosses Jt, 5 

149 Wiscd‘n-sl;.£ Dells 9 Jt. 1 

150 Iflhitehallg Jt. 5 

151 Frederic 9 Jt, 3 
I _52 FroderiOg Jt. 3 

153 Weyerhaueerg Jt, 3 

154 Oregon 9 Jt, 1 

155 ’ITor-nah 

156 Neeiiali 

15 T Prairie Fanig Jt, 5 

158 Hiver Falla 9 Jt, 1 

159 BipoRs Jto^l 
1^0 Waupaca 9 Jt, 1 

161 MontellOg Jt, 1 • 

162 Hartford tJHS 



Ho, School District 

I mmm i ^ m , i , m iiiiim gim nm n 

163 McFarland, Jt. 8 

1 64 Wstertox-m, Jt. 1 , 

165 Three Lakes, Jt, 1 

166 Greewood, Jt, 1 
16 T HoriboiSa Jt.' 10 

168 _.Ithaca.9 Jt, 1 

169 Burlington '9 Jt. 1 

170 Waterford, Jt, 1 

171 PliM City, Jt, 3 

172 Delavan, Jt, 1 

173 Delavan, Jt, 1 

174 Bro^'ja Deer, Jt, 1 
IT 5 lola, Jt, ’1 

176 Mosiae^s Jt, 1 

177 Bayfield, Jt, 1 
1 T 8 Ba^rfieldr, Jto 1 

179 Stevens Point g'Jt, 1 

180 Stevens Points, Jt, 1 
x8l Fond du Lae 9' Jt , 1 

182 Milton, Jt, 1 

183 ElehOg Jt, 1 

1 B 4 Tigerton, Jt. 2 
■” 1 ^ Tigertons et ©l^ Jt<. 2 

186 Poyaette, Jt® 1 © 

187 Arcadia 9 Jt, 1 
188 ' OnaJaska, Jt, 1 

1C> Madison 9 Jt'o 8 

3.90 Shell Lake, Jt® 1 

191 West Allig^ Jt. 1 

192 Menomonee Falls 9 Jt® 1 

193 Menomonee Falls, Jt, 1 

194 Menomoae© Fail©, Jt® 1 

195 Bice Lake 9 Jt. 1 

196 St rat ford 9 Jt, 5 

197 sWatford, Jto 5 

198 Case©, Jt, 3 

199 Os onto Falls, Jt, 2 

200 0 ' 6 ^’cn, Jt. 1 . 

201 Green Bays Jt, 1 

202 Grantsburg, Jt, 1 

203 Sheboygan 9 Jt, 1 

204 Hcr.holt, Jt, 5 

205 Chippewa Falls ^ Jt, 1 
20 T Casenovia (WeStonlg Jt, 1 

208 Port Washington 9 Jt® 1 

209 MelleiHa Jt, 1 
glO Glidden, Jt, 1 
211 Park Falls, Jt, 2 
23.2 Marshall, Jt, 2 

213 Pepin, Jto 1 

214 Elkhorn 

215 TalderSg Jt® 1 

216 Yalders, Jt, 1 

217 Fall Creek, Jt, I 

218 Athens 9 Jt, 2 
2.19 A,uburndale, Jt, 1 
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220 Gratiot, Jt. 1, 6, 7 

221 Cuba City, Jt* 9 

222 Trempealeau, Jt* 1 

223 Whitehall, Jt, 5 
22 h St. Francis, Jt* 6 

226 lodi, Jt, 1 

227 Gays Mills , Jt* 3 

228 Rosendale, Jt. 22 

229 Spencer, Jt. 1 

230 De Soto, Jt. 9 

231 Port Washington, Jt, 1 

232 Marathon, Jt. 1 

233 Milton 

234 : Hayward, Jt, 1 

233 Cochrane*>Fountain City,Jt.l 

236 Lancaster, Jt. 3 

237 Luxemburg, Jt. 1 

238 Waupun, Jt, 1 

239 Peshtlgo, Jt. 1 

240 Plainfield, Jt, 1 

241 Plainfield, Jt. 1 

242 lew Holstein, Jt, 5 

243 Bonduel 

244 Durand, Jt. 1 

245 Wisconsin lapids, Jt. 1 

246 Minocqua, Jt, 1 

247 Hudson, Jt. 1 

248 Hudson, Jt, 1 

249 La Crosse, Jt, 5 
240 Horicon, Jt. 10 

251 Rhinelander, Jt. 1 

252 Waterford tKIS.. 

253 Boyceville, Jt. 1 

254 Spring ¥alley, Jt, 1 

255 Ladysmith, -Jt, 1 

256 Edgerton, Jt.'.B 
24? Fort- Wing s' Jt* 1 

258 Colfax. • 

259 ■ Colfax 

260 Colfax 

261 .Clintonville, Jt* 1 
262. Edgar., Jt* 6 

263 Boscobel, Jt* 6 

264 ICielg Jt* 1 

265 lau Claire, Jt* 5 

266 lau Claire, Jt* 5 

267 ColwMs, Jto 1 ^ 

260 Wigooasin Bells ^ Jt* ‘1 

269 Superior //5 ' /• 

270 Salem 9 Jt* 1 

271 Bmseele #1 



2^2 Jolinsons Creek » ® 

273 Cedar Grove, Jt. 1 

274 Hillsboro, Jt, 3 

275 Ondossagon 

276 Franklin, Jt* 5 

277 Bstt*neveld, Jt. 15 
27B Markesan, Jt. 3 

279 Wales, Jt. 12 

280 Winter, Jt. 1 . 

281 Merrill, Jt. 1 

282 Worth Fond du Lac, Jt. 11 

283 Menomonie, Jt. 1 

284 Somerset , Jt. 1 

285 Marinette, Jt. 1 ; 

286 Marinette, Jt.. .1 

287 Wisconsin School for the 

Visually Handicapped 

288 Wisconsin School for the 

Deaf 

290 New Lisbon, Jt. 1 

290 Yorkville, Jt. 2 

291 Colfax 

292 Gilmanton (Coop) Jt. 2 

293 Melrose-Mindoro , Jt. 1 

294 Marion, Jt. 3 

295 Sussex (Hamilton) , Jt. I6 

296 Sussex (Hamilton) Jt. I6 

298 Oshkosh, Jt. X 

299 Medford, Jt, 1. 

300 Csmpbelisport 

301 Campbellsport 

302 Milltown , Jt. .4 

303 Tomah, Jt. .1 
|04 Tomah, Jt. 1 

305 Tomah, Jt. 1 

306 Tomah, Jt. 1 

307 Adams-Fri^ndship, Jt. 1 

308 South Milwaukee 

309 Briilion, Jt. 2 

310 Spooner 

311 Shawano, Jt, 8 

312 Palmyra, Jt. 1 

313 Goo^an, Jt, 1 

314 Wauns^ee, Jt, 4 

315 Mherst , Jt, 2 

316 lew London, Jt* 3 

317 Slinger, Jt® 1. 

318 lola-Seandinavia , Jt*.^ 1 

319 Ellsworth, Jt* 1 

320 Watertown, Jt* 1 

321 Delavan-Darien H* 8* 
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322 1 ! ' 

323 Meha0h^»' Jt. 1 
32^ Menasha, Jt. 1 

325 Jt* Q 

326 Jt. X 

327 iFeff^sott;' Jte 1 

328 Manitowoc, ort. X 
329^ Mery, Jt , $ 

33 © teexy;, Jt,'"5 ' ' 

331 

332- P4s"fielvili^,' Jt- 1 
333 1 .. 

335 OssadJ'Jt. 1 
. 336; Miketai Point 
• . 337''"iS^Sf^d^ Jt. h ,■ 

. 338 -Ohidbasagon, Jt. 1 
339 Ondossagon, Jt. 1 
' towards Grove, J1;.. 2 
3kl fidrtbiiville , Jt . j 'i 
3*»2 Elkhart Jt . 1 

. 3%3. Maheno, Jt. 1 . 

^ Oakfield, Jt. 1 .. 

S-ti Spring. Gi^een , Jt . 2 
‘ 3*^6 Wonewpc , ; Jt .’ 1 

347 Demri^k , jt . ’5 

348 DePorest 

349 Hammond' C St. Croijii Cent.) ,Jt.l 

350 DrunsiBbiid., Jt. il 

351 HigMadaV;.?; 

352 Msrbhfieia, Jt,. 1 

353 Mar'shfield, Jt‘. 1 .. 

354 Osceola . 

355 Stoughton, Jt.,! 3 

356 St. Croix Palis 
• •356 ‘Darlinlton, jt'j 12;, 

358 Mmond' ■ ■ , ' . . 

359 Melrbse-Mindbra, Jt. 5 

360 Eau Claire, 'Jt, 5(36]) 

362 Medford s Jt. 1 . 

363 Tomahawk^ jt. .1 

364 Green Bay’,; jib, 1 

365 Green; Bay',/! Jt’._ '1 

366 Green’Bay;^;,!_ Jt,’.’;i 

367 Westhj, 

b68 miMot rae 'Ccbop) • , 
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369 Port Wing, jt. 1 

376 Phillips, ,Tt. 1- 

371 Bib Lake .. 

372 Whitewater, Jt, 1 

373 . -enticb, Jt, 3 

374 Loiriira, Jt. 5 

375 Sfcullshurg 

' 3T6 ‘ Mrnamwood, Jt. 7 

377 Coleman j Jt. 1 

378 Rothschiid-Schof ield , Jt. 1 

379 ’ Rothschild-Schofield, Jt. 1 
38© Spooner 

381 South Wayne,' Jt. 9 

382 -Washhufri, Jt; l’ . 

383 .Turtle Ldke . 

384 Viroqua, je. 1 , V 

385 ' Oosth^g ! ’ 

366 Independence Coop, Jt. 6 

387 ■■••Me^iie, Jt,':5 

388 Scott, Jt; Id. , 

389 Omro- - • ' 

•‘39© • '^Manawd', ' Jt '.T. 'i 

391 'Suring, Jt.',’^'.. 

392 ,'Colfax ■ ;■. . 

393 Bowler, Jt. 1 

394 Dbdgevilie . 

395 Melleh^ 

396 • Pond du 'Lac', Jt, 1 ^ 

397 We^feyrjt.'T,;' 

398 ^ Mbsinee!;'' Jt _ 'i . i . . ’ 

400 ’ '■ Elk ’ Mound ‘ Jt ; ■ ' 2 

401 Sh&ewood,'-‘'Jt';."4 'I.' 

402 Cumherlaha, Jt, 2'V 

403 Berlin , Jt , . 1 ’ ’•.!! ’ 

404 Cedar Grove Jt. 

405 Dousman ' • 

406 Prairie du Sac, Jt.. 3 

407 • Prairie du Sac, Jt,. 3 

408 Ontario (Npi^alk) ;Jt. 2 

409 CassVilie , Jt ,“ 8 -. 

4l© Caesville, Jt«'8 ' 

411 Jt, 3 X-. 

412 BoSholt, Jt, 5 

413 Maple , Jt , 1 

•4ll- Mapl©g Jt, 1 

• f 
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UlS Baraboo^ Jt. 1 
kl6 La Crosse^Jt. $ ' 

I4I7 .feles-Genesee (Coop) Jt. S 

i|l8 Eau Glair 4 Jt. $ 

hl9 Gashton, Jt. 1 

1^20 Patch GrovejJt. 1 

ii21 Husicego 

l|22 Muskeg© 

U23 Bruce 
il2U Raymond Jt. II4 
1^25 '^uMiiond 
k26 Elkhorn •. 
li27 akhprn .. . 

It28 Clinton/ Jt. 10 
i|29 Grivite, Jt. 1 
it30 Fairchild,. Jt. 1 
i^31 Solon Springs . 
h32 ElmwQod , jt . 6 
I433 Greenfield, Jt. 6 
h3h Prescott, Jt. 1 
ii30 -Webster... 
h36 Glenwopd City, Jt. 1 
h37 Plum •City, Jt. 3 ' 
h38 Oeonomotjoc, Jt. 3 
h39 Bloomington, Jto 2 
lihO Union Grove UHS 
Ishl Cambridge, Jt. 5 
[iii2 Antigo, Jt. 1 
lilj.3 Glint on, Jt. 10 
liUh Beloit, Jt. 1 
hkS .Baldwin, Jt. I 4 
hk6 Paris, Jt. 1 
hhl Gilman, Jt, 2 
hii.8 Wrightstoxm, Jt. 1 
hh9 Hilbert, Jt. h 
Ii50 De Soto, Jt. 9 
hSl Hartford UHS 
hS2 Maustch, Jt. 1 
h$3 Cedarburg, Jt. 1 
h$k Shawano, Jt. 8 
hSS Butternut, Jt® 1 
Ghetek, Jt. 5 
45? Kiei;.Jt, 1 ■ 

458 Burlington UHS 

459 PrincetoRj Jt, 2 

460 Moniicell©, Jt. 3 
462 Reedsburg, Jt® 1 
463. idams^Friendship 

464 Hartford, Jt® 1 

465 Belleville 



466 Rice Lake, Jt. 1 

467 Rice Lake, Jt. 1 

468 Rice Lake, Jt. 1 

469 Rice Lake, Jt. 1 

470 Rice Lake, Jt. 1 

4?1 Richland Center , Jt. 2 

472 Westboro, Jt. 1 

473 Salem, Jt. 2 

474 Mekoosa, Jt, 1 

475 Rio, Jt. 5 

476 Potosi, Jt. 10 

477 Museoda 

478 Springfield (Waun^ee) 

479 Cambria 

480 Edgar, Jt. 6 

481 Hazel Green Coop. 

482 Howar d-Suamico , Jt. 1 

483 Athens , Jt. 2 

484 Wis. Rapids , Jt. 1 

485 iionona Grove , Jt. 4 

486 Hayifard #2 

488 Argyle, Jt. 1 

489 Ondossagon Public (Ashland) 

490 Randall, Jt. 1 

491 Stoughton, Jt. 3 

492 Eau Claire, Jt. $ 

493 Orf ordville , Jt. 4 

494 Menomonie 

495 Kewaunee, Jt. 1 

496 Kewaunee p Jt. 1 

497 Abbotsford, Jt. 1 

498 Neillsville, Jt. 4 

499 South Milwaukee 

500 Gays Mills, Jt. 3 

501 Black River Falls, Jt. 2 

502 Black River Falls, Jt« 2 

503 Ajhitefish Bay, Jt. 1 

504 Pewaukee, Jt. 1 

505 Green Lake, Jt. 1 

506 Owen»Withee , Jt. 1 

507 Stanley»B©yd, Jt. 4 

508 Spencer, Jt. 1 

509 Granton, Jt. 4 

510 Hondovi , Jt. 1 

511 Brussels #2 

512 Luck, Jt* 3 

513 Luck, Jt. 3 

514 Stevens Point , Jt. 1 

515 Stevens Point, Jt. 1 

516 Stevens Point, Jt. 1 
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$11 Wswzeka.^ Jto 2 
$1B Germantqxm^ Jt» 1 
$19 Jto 1 •• 

520 Randolph 5 Jt® 6 
521-_ Mansatikee^ Jt. 1 
$^k Wild Rose^ -Jto 2 

525 Glenxfopd-Spring ?alley (Coop) 

526 Sxm Prairie^ Jt. 2 
$27 GlenHQod , City • .• 

$28 Kewaskum^ Jt. 2 '• 

$29 Waupaca^ Jt. 1 

530 Alma^ Jtft 1 

531 Weyerhaueer^ Jt. 3 

532 JnngaUa H 

533 OconoTOOXfoc (Merton)' , Jt. ii 
53U. iWittenbsrg^ Jt. 3 

535 Kimberly 5 Jt. 6 

536 4h'hvirndale^ Jt. 1 

537 .Reeds ville, Jt. 1 

538 Pittsirille 

539 Pittsville. = 

5ij.O Brandon^ Jt.l2 • • 

$kl Weyarajega^ Jt. 2' 

Sk2 Whefitlandj Jt. l; 

$h3 Bel’or.est, Jt. 10' 

5iiii _ l;'14ddleton^ • Jt«'-12 
$h$ Stockbridge, Jt. 1 
51^6 Middleton^ Jt. 3 
51^7 Port .W^liington^ JtJ 1- 
5I48 Be^ Gijaeks-- Jt. $ 

$h9 Fr^airie du Ohien^ Jt. 1 

550 Tom^; Jto 1 

551 Two Rivers. 5 Jt..-1 

552 Ilollandgie • • i ' 

5[53 Oampbelisport #3 
S$h BirchX'jood 

555 b©etb|2rg3„ Jto li^.- 

556 , ... 

55? Wapeau . . 

558 ¥ai®ai:i., ■. .. ; 

559 ='v . • 

560 Mansau, ii. , ■ ■■ 

$61 Lake Genevf >• (Coop) • 

562 Taylor^ Jt&, 'li 

563 Glayton^ Jto 1 • 

$6k Beaver Dasi . • 

565 ; ^a.Farge^ Jt® 15- 
$66 BJJIP .River 

567 S^haw^o^. Jta 8 

568 GaiesVill©^ Jt® 1 
$69 Clear Lmke^ Jto 1 



570 lifaukesha 

571 Casco, IMS “ ■ 

572 Ashland^ Jt. 1 

573 Ashland^ Jt, 1 

575 Monroe j Jt. 1 

576 New Holstein, Jt. 5 

577 Merton (Go<j)) , Jt. 9 ' 
$76 ki De Pere^ Jt. 2 

$79 Uestfieid. B 
$60 Lena, Jt. 2 
581 Mosinee, Jt. 1 
$b3 Fre ceric, 'J.t. 3 
58i|. Union Grove, Jt. 1 
$8$ Winneoonrie, Jt. 1 

586 De Per©, Jt. 1 

587 Southern Colony 

589 Hurley,. Jt. 1 . 

590 Miite Lake, Jt. 2 

591 Neenah , , . 

592 Barabo©, Jt. 1 _ 

593 Goo^an-Armstrong, Jt. 1 
$9h Mashbrara, Jt. 1 

595 Niagara, Jt. 1 

596 Boyceville #2 

597 Oconto, Jt. -1 . 

598 Superior #6 

$99 Evansville i'Jt.' 6 

600 i lilwetukee Vocational 

601 'ialwor'^h (Coop) 

602 New Holstein, Jt. $ 

603 Goodman-ibrmstrong, Jt. 1 
60i| Fredonia, Jt. 1 

605 Rice Lake, Jt. 1 

606 Pembina -J2 

607 Pembine #3 

608 Pembine #li 

609 Rhinelander UHS 

610 Neenah^ 

611 Spooner #3' 

612 iCiei; Jt. 

613 Oshkosh i Jt. 1 
6H4 Ocont®, Jt. 1 

615 Seneca, Jt® 1 

616 Valders, Jt* 1 

617 P@r€ag@, Jt., 1 

618 Hustieford, Jt® | 

619 DaraEd • • 

620 ft-^airi© Fam, Jt® $ 

621 Mte. H@r@b, Jt® 6 

622 Neenah 

623 Kiel, Jt. 1 
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62h Hbrieon, Jt. 10 
62$ Bristol, Jt* 1 
626 Grafton, Jt. 1 
628 r-inongi'' Jto 1 

631 C.E.S.A, #7 

632 i^iadison Dept. .Pub. 

Welfare-iJis. Southern 
Colony 

633 'fllest Bend, Jt. 1 

635 Heenah 

636 Grantsburg, Jt. 1 

637 Rochester (Coop) 

638 Oconto.ripalls, Jt. 2 

639 Oconto Palls, Jt. 2 
614.0 Laona, Jt« 1 

614 ! Tony, Jtc. 1 

6 I 42 Tony, Jto 1 

6ij.3 Toi^, Jt. 1 

6Ui Sussex (liaiTiilton) , Jt. I 6 

sis Florence, Jt. 1 

6ii6 Thorp, Jt. 1 

6U? Mondo¥i, Jt. 1 

6ii8 Appleton, Jt. 10 

649 Appleton, Jt. 10 

650 Pelicaai, Jt. 1 

651 Chilton, Jt. 1 

652 Holcombe, Jt, 11 

653 F^l River, Jt. 1 

654 •' Greenda^e 

655 Lake Hills, Jt. 1 

656 Waupaca #2 

657 Sparta, Jt. 1 

658 Boyseville #3 

659 Port Atkinson, Jt, 6 

660 Beloit-Turtle , Jt. 1 

661 Cameron, Jt. 1 

662 Little Chute, Jt, 1 

663 low Auburn, Jt, 11 

664 Waterloo, Jt. 1 

665 Waterta-m, Jt. 1 

666 Mayville, Jt, 5 

667 Northern Colony 

Chiopex-ja Falls 

668 Madison Dept, Pub, 

Walfare-Wis, Southern 
' ’ Golbjy 

669 Madison Dept^ Pub, 

Welfare «Wia. Southern 
Colony 
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670 Madison Dept. Fub« 

Welfare-Centra Colony 

671 Hawkins (Coop) ^ Jt. 1 

672 Pulaski, Jt. 5 
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Periy Tjpler^ Superiiit^detit 
Oshkosh PuMic Schools 
228 Algoma Boulevard 
Os'hkoshs Hiseoasin 5^901 



Lea A. Brittelli . : • 

220 West Graad Avenue ' '• ' • ' 

Beloit 9 Wiseonain . 535H»'’ 

Thomas Cheeks Coordinator 
School-CoBHaunity Programs 
Administration Building 
5225 West Vliet Street 
14ilwaukee , Wisconsin 53208 

John David 3 Coordinator 
e.E.S.A, #9 

Broim County Court House 
Box 50 

Green Bay a Wisconsin 

\h E, Harmon^ Bresident 
Secondary School Principals Association 
11100 West Center Street 
Wauwautoea, Wisconsin 

P. J. Flanagan 9 Supervisor 
%01 East Main Street 
Waupun^ Wisconsin 

Gerard Parleys Coordinator 
Title 1 9 E.S.S.A. 

Milwaukee Public Schools 
5225 West Vliet Street 
iiilwaukee ^ Wisconsin 53S08 

0. Ge Berge, Superintendent 
Sun Prairie Public Schools 
220 Kroncke Drive 
Sun Prairie 9 Wisconsin 53590 



Allen Sehraufnagel » . Superintendent 
Blroy~Kendall»Wiltoh Schools 
Academy Street 
Elroy 9 Wisconsin 539^9 

Carl Olien, Director' 

Economic Opportunity ' ... 

700 State Office Building '' 'x 

1 West Wilson Street •' / 

Madison ; Wisconsin 53703 

Ronald Sime 

Elementary -Coordinator 
780 lorth 2nd 'Street . ' 

Platteville g Wisconsin ‘ 53818 

Monte Pelton .3 President ' ’ 

Junior High School Principals Association 
tlO South Commercial Street • • 

Heenahg Wisconsin 

Jack C. Ferver ^ Director 

Field Services * . ; 

University of Wisconsin g Extension Division 

k32 Worth Lake Street 

I'ladison 9 Wisconsin 

J. IC. Hoyer 

District Admini str'at or 

Patch Groves Wisconsin 53817 . 



Robert D. Gilberts ^ Superintendent 
Madison Public Bcnools 
351 West Wilson Street 
Madison .5 Wisconsin 53T03 

Ivan Cooper, Principal 
Belmont Public Schools 
Belmont , Wisconsin 53510 

Jerry Davis , Supervisor 
O.E.S.A. Court House 
OMppem Falls, Wiseoiaein 

0® Fe Peterson 9 Superintendent 
Moeinee Public Schools 
703 High Street 

Mosinee Wisconsin 5^^55 



Fred R. Holtj, Superintendent 
315 South Jackson Street 
Janesville, Wisconsin ”535^5 

Fran Kimmey, Dir. of Inst. ” 
Verona Public Schools’ . 

300 Church Street 
Verona, Wisconsin 53593 

William Po Gardner , _Prinelpni 

Brookfield Sell©©! V ' ! 

2530 Ifortli Brookfield Road 
Brookfield, Wisconsin 53005 
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